The Musical Clorly. 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OPFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘*'THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Oash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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(RxStAL PALACE.— SATURDAY CONCERT. Tuis 
Day, April 20, at Three o'clock. The programme will include: Jn Memoriam, 
Introductory Fugue and Choral (Reinecke), first time in England; Violin 
Concerto (Beethoven); Symphony No. 1, in B flat (Schumann); Romance, for 
Violin and Orchestra (Bruch), first time at these Concerts; Overture, Tunnhduser 
(Wagner). Vocalists—Madlle Thekla Friedlander, Mdlle Redeker. Solo Violin— 
Sefior Sarasate. Conductor—Mr. Aveust Manns. Seats, 2s. 6d. 1s,., and 6d, 


R°r4t ACADEMY OF MUSIGO. 
Instituted 1899, Incorporated by Royal Oharter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon, the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MAOFARREN, Mus, Doc., Cantab. 
The TERM will commence on Mownpay, the 29th inst., and 


on SATURDAY, my 27. wins 
Candidates for admission mus ey can orm) may be examined 
on Saturday, if §, “4 ap ne 





for 
at the Institution = inst., at re Ca a 1 
ol , . rT etary . 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
ME JENNY VIARD-LOUIS’ THIRD GRAND 
and VOOAL CONCERT, St James’s Hatt, TuEsDAY, 





OROH. 
April 30, at Three o'clock. The Orchestra will comprise Ninety eminent Per- 
f OConductor—Mr H. Wrist Hi1u, Tickets: Sofa and Balcony Stalls, 
Ning. 


lormers, 
10s, 6d.; Stalle and Balcony, 5s.; Area, 2s, 6d.; Admission, One Shi 
Tickets may be obtained of Mr Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; Messrs Cha; 

‘ew Bond Street; Messrs J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, nt Street ; 
Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Oo., 84, New Bond Street; Mr Alfred Hays, 
4, Royal Exchange ngs ; Messrs Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; of 
the usual Agents; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 


RNEST DURHAM’S THIRD and LAST PIANOFORTE 

RECITAL (postponed from the 17th inst., in consequence of the illness of 

Mr Ernest Durham), will be given on SATURDAY, May 4, in STEINWAY HALL, at 
Three o'clock. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., and 1s. ; at all agents. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Brrrnoven Rooms, 27, Harter 
Staert, W. President—Sir Jutius Benepict. Founder and Director— 
Herr ScHUBERTH. Twelfth Season, 1878. The next MEETING for TRIAL o 
NEW COMPOSITIONS will take place on Tuurspay Evening, April 25. 
The next Soirée Musicale for the introduction of young rising artists is fixed for 
WEDNESDAY, May 1 next. Next Ballot for New Members, Monday, April 15. 

Full prospectus on application to 

H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


244, Regent Street. 


: Ready This Day. ie 
EETHOVEN’S SONATAS.—The UNIVERSAL Edition. 
Edited by Franxuin TAYLOR. Full music size from engraved plates. The 
first Sonata ready THIS DAY. Price 6d. Anextra sheet compiled by the Editor 
accompanies each Sonata, containing notes explanatory of its proper rendering 
and of its particular difficulties, with illustrations in music type. 
OuntnaHam Boosry & Oo., 296, Oxford Street, W. 


Rossini’s Unpublished Works. 
MESSRS PUTTICK and SIMPSON beg to announce that 
they have received instructions to offer for SALE by AUOTION, at their 
House, 47, Leicester Square, W.0., on WEDNESDAY, May 15, at 10 minutes 
= One o'clock precisely, the WHOLE of the UNPUBLISHED MSS, of the 
mposer ROSSINI, consisting of 154 Works, being, with the exception of the 
Operas bevonags! a him, the labour of his lifetime. They eonsist of Vocal Pieces 
for Soprano, Mezzo-So: rano, Oontralto, Tenor, Baritone—Duets for various 
Voices—Choruses for ‘our, Eight, and more Voices—Dances, viz.: Polka, 
Waltz, Bolero, Tarantella—Masses—Pieces for the Pianoforte, Pianoforte and 
Violin, Pianoforte and Harmonium—Duets for Pianoforte, &c. The whole of the 
above Compositions were purchased of Mdme Rossini, the widow of the great Oom- 
a aoe ee under 7 ben aren hy yo and Aid —_ in Lots. . 
h w titled ster the Co t in his own name, an 
each MB. is signed by Rossini. ens — 
Messrs PUTEIOK and SIMPSON desire the special notice ef the Music Trade, 
Professors, and lovers of high art tothis unique sale. Oatalogues will be issued 
in due time, and when ready can be had on applicationto the Auctioneers. 


WIENIAWSKI will arrive in London for the Season 
+ early in May. All communications to be addressed to Mr N, VERT, 52, New 




















Bond Street, W 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Debut of Mdlle Bertelli. 


HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), April 20, will be performed 
WeEBER's Opera, ‘DER FREISCHUTZ.” Agata, Mdlle Bertelli (her first 
appearance in London); Annetta, Mdlle Smeroschi ; Bridesmaid, Mdlle Cottino ; 
aspar, ~~ Bagagiolo; Kiliano, Signor Caracciolo; Eremita, Signor Scolara ; 
Zamiel, M. Hansen; Ottocar, Signor Sabater; Kuno, Signor Raguer; Max, 
Signor Gayarre (his first appearance in that character). Conductor—8 
BEVIGNANI. The Incidental Divertissement will be supported by Mdlle 
and the Corps de Ballet. 
On Monpay next, April 22, Verp1’s Opera, “IL TROVATORE.” Leonora, 


Malle Bertelli. 
Debut of Mdlle Sarda. 
On TvEspDAY next, April 23, Betxit’s Opera, ‘LA SONNAMBULA.” Amina, 
Maile Sarda (her first appearance in England). 
Doors open at Eight o'clock ; the Opera commences at Half-past. 
The Box Office, under the Portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 


HERR JOSEPH LIDEL. 
HE Friends of this well-known and much esteemed 
Vio'oncellist will regret to learn that he is now lying upon a bed of sick- 
ness, and in urgent need of pecuniary assistance. Anunblemished career of more 
than fifty years in his adopted country should not be allowed to close in poverty, 
which in his case has been unavoidable, and brought about neither by indolence 
nor imprudence. Subscriptions received by :— 
Messrs AsHpown & Parry, Hanover Square, W. 

AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
OnAPPELI. & Co., 50, New Bond Street, W. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NovE.1o, Ewer & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
ScuorT & Co., 159, Regent Street, W. 
STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, W. 
Harr & Son, 14, Princes Street, Leicester Square, W. 


ULTIVATION OF THE VOICE.—Mr T. THORPE 
PEDE, late Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music, and for 
several years Assistant Professor with, and successor by certificate to, the 
celebrated Maestro Crivelli, receives a limited number of Pupils for Italian 
and English Singing for the stage, concert-room, or oratorio, Amongst his — 
late and present pupils are Mesdames Alice Barth, Wensly, Ernst, Berresford, 
Enriquez, and Czve-Ashton. Messrs J. W. Turner and Dudley Thomas, &c., also 
derived much benefit from Mr THORPE Pevr’s instructions during their engage- 
ment with him. 
Belgrave House, 51, Haverstock Hill. _ 
Price 33, 6d. 
THE SECOND PART OF 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


BY EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 
With Illustrations and Woodcuts. 


Edited by GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L. 
To be completed in about Twelve Quarterly Parts. 


MACMILLAN & 00., LONDON. 
MPM SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY, for 


the Training of Amateur and Professional Vocalists. The Next TERM 
begins on the 29th inst. A Free Scholarship will be competed for in July next. 
Candidates must not be under 17 or over 19 years of age. Particulars can be 
obtained at 71, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, on any day except Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, between the hours of Eleven and One. 


Mess LILLIE ALBRECHT will play several MORCEAUX 
DE CONCERT, for the closing of the winter season of the Atheneum 
Readings, on Friday Evening, the 26th inst. 
“THE MESSAGE.” A 
R VERNON RIGBY will sing Browenraat’s admired 


Song, “THE MESSAGE,” at Birmingham, April 20 and 24; Lancaster, 
25th ; Edinburgh, 27th; Kilmarnock, 29th; Paisley, 30th; Glasgow, May 1; 
Middlesboro’, 2nd; Birmingham, 4th ; Southsea, 7th. 


RS OSGOOD, who is engaged to sing at the forthcoming 

Festival at Cincinnati, U.8,A., will return to England early in September 

next, All applications respecting ENGAGEMENTS tobe addressed Mr N, VERT, 
52, New Bond Street, W, 
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“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
“ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on Saturday, April 27, at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool. 


CARL KREBS’ STUDIES. 


REBS’ STUDY No. 2, in B flat major; and Krebs’ 

Study No, 10, in F major, as ow ge by Mdlile Marre KREBS, at her 

Recital at St James's Hall, are published price 3s. each, by DuncAN Davison 
& Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Then came two Studies from the pen of Mdlle Krebs’ father and instructor, 
the second of which, a capital wrist exercise, was dashed out with such astonish- 
ing bravura, that the unusually cold audience was roused into calling for an 
encore, with which Mdlle Krebs complied.”— Brighton Gazette. 

“The greatest success was in the two Studies composed (probably for her) by 
her father. The second in F was a good spesimen of octave playing. The 
rapidity and evenness of the octaves elicited the only encore of the recital.”— 


Che Theatre: 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
The Number for April 17 contains :— 








In London. In the Provinces. 
In Paris. In Berlin, 
In Madrid. In New York. 
En Passant. “‘ Compared to the French.” 
The Old Fortune Theatre, Voltaire the Dramatist,—I. 
A Theatrical Alphabet. n ie The Pandora Dramatic Society. 
eo Loy : 
Published every Wednesday, 
PRICE 3p, 


At the Office of Trt THEATRE, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.0. 


KUTSCHKE POLKA. 











BY 
LUDWIG STASNY. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO ... ies mae aoe ak - 
Be DUET sa — ~ 
BEPTETT .... sie oo §=©Ret 2s, 
FULL ORCHESTRA eS -— a 
AMARANTH POLKA. 
LUDWIG STASNY. 
PIANOFORTE 80LO0 teem we 
aueuiies DUET... ae 
WUT GRORMOURA | © os 50 Shean) ee is > 
POLKA DES SINGES. 
GASTON DE LILLE, 
PIANOFORTE S0LO ww eee ae 
BEPTETT ... ao : net 2s. 





Published by SOHOTT & O0., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








MURDOCH’S REFINED AND PURIFIED POLISH. 

For STRINGED AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS, 

Removes all Stains and Grease, and leaves 
& soft delicate gloss on the surface 

Invaluable to all 

Manufacturers 

and 

Istrumentalists, 





Manufacturers & Dealers. 

In Bottles, 1s. each. 

Full Directions for use are 

printed on each Bottle. 
Manufactured by 

MURDOCH’S PATENTS, LIMITED. 

3, COWPER’S COURT, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 























Just out, price 1s. 
INGING: An Essay. By Frepzric Pewna. 


“Tt ought 
to be “— useful.”—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
NSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine Street, Strand, W.O. 


a LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 
that he has returned to London, after several years’ abse » 

will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium’ and ENGAGEMENTS fe, 
Concerts Parties, Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Oo., 50, New Bond Btreet, 











ICORDI’S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 


98, CHARLES STREET, MrppLEsex HosritaL, Lonpoy, W. 

Liste of Vocal, Pianoforte, or a ac pny wh Music of every description gratis 
All Bheet Music at half price, Bamrhe Copies to the Trade on the usual terms, 
All works produced in Italy, &., promptly procured without extra charge, 
Rrcorp1's GRAN OATALOGO, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s. net, 


VerDI'’s QuARTET, for Ist and 2nd Violin, Viola and Violoncello, performed 
with great success at the Crystal Palace, and at the agg fay Saturday 
Popular Concerts, 8t James’s Hall. In score, 6s.; parts, 10s. re and parts, 
lds. net ; do., arranged by A. JAEL, 6s. 

Tilustrations on VERDI'S QUARTET, by I. LIEBACH, 9s. 

These Pianoforte Arrangements may be had post free for half-price. 

THE Prantst’s LIBRARY (BIBLIOTECA DEL PIANISTA). 

From the Jilustrated London News, Saturday, 16th Feb., 1878.—‘‘ Under this 

eneral title the eminent publishing firm of Ricordi, of Milan, Rome, Naples, 

lorence, and London, is issuing a series of classical works, at prices which are sur- 
prisingly low, even in these days of cheapness. The earliest four numbers of the 
series comprise a selection of the itions of Bach ; and, more recently, the 
first of six numbers has been issued, all of which are to consist of works by Muzio 
Clementi, the father of the modern art of pianoforte playing. This it man 
was Italian by birth, and the publication now referred to is an appropriate tribute 
rendered by the greatest music-publishing firm of that country. The first num- 
ber contains the easier pieces—sonatinas, preludes, exercises, and waltzes; and 
these are to be followed by a selection from the ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ and the 
most important of the sonatas. The work is well engraved and printed (in 
quarto form), and ninety-six pages are given for eighteen pence,” 

* DanzE OELEBRI” (CELEBRATED Dances) is a cheap collection, similar in 
form to the above-named publication, of the best pieces of the several members 
of the Strauss family, all celebrated for their dance music, This is also pub- 
lished by Ricordi. 

“ OLEMENTI,” Vol. I., 1s. 6d. net. Bach, Vol. I,, II., III., 1s. 6d. each net, 

“Danze CELEBRI” (CELEBRATED DANCE Music), containing from nine to 
twenty-four pieces, each volume. In four Vels., 3s. each net. 

New Son@s, ITALIAN AND ENGLISH, by B , Branca, Campana, Fiori, 
Guercia, Lebeau, Marchetti, Mazzoni, Oberthur, Pinsuti, Randegger, Rotoli, 
Tartaglione, Tosti, Vaschetti, Zuccardi, &c. 

MISERERE (the 51st Psalm), for Four Voices. Expressly composed for the 
Choir of St Peter in the Vatican, Rome, by the late F. Bastry, when Director of 
the same. Sung forthe first time in England, with great success, by Mr H. 
Leslie’s Choir, at St James's Hall, April 4, 1878. An elegant book, post free for 
ls. A liberal discount to Choral Societies. 

RICORDI, 23, CHARLES STREET, MIDDLESEX HospiTaL, Lonpoy, W.; 
and all Musicsellers. 


TRIO 


(In A Major.) 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, and VIOLONCELLO, 
First Performed at the Saturday — Concerts by MARIE KREBS, JOACHIM, 
and PrarTtt. 


Composed by M. W. BALFE. 
Price (in score and separate parts), 168. 


Lopox: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, NEW BOND STREET, 


1 ISS PURDY will return to Town on the 25th inst., and 
will be at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and public or 
private Concerts.—35, Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 


Me FREDERIC WOOD (Primo Tenore), late of the 
Wilhelmj Concert Tour. Opera, Concert, or Oratario. Address, care of 
Messrs Hopar & Essex, 6 and 7, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


WEBER (NEW YORK) PIANOFORTES. 
A Depét for these justly celebrated Instruments is now established at 
29, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
(Nearly opposite Mdme Tussavp’s), 





























©. OvurRTIs, Sole Agent. 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR BADIA. 
“7 A NUIT SUR LE LAC” (“INTORNO AL LAGO”), 
(sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Carlotta Badia at Mr Sydney 
8mith’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms), is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison 
& Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW SONG. 
“T\AYS GONE BY.” By Emmy Barpstzy Farmer. 
“RESTLESS WAVELETS” (a Sketch), for Piano or Harp. By Emity 
BARDSLEY FARMER, Composer of ‘Shall I wear a White Rose?” "i rioe 2s. each 
net. J. WILLIAMS, 24, Berners Street, and 123, Cheapside. 


Just Published, 


“TYMPRESS OF INDIA.” New Loyal National Chorus. 
Words by Rev. RB. Potter, M.A. Music by ELY MONK, Mus. D. 
Price 3s. NOoOvELLO, DWER & Co., 1, Berners Street, London, W 











EYLOFF’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS.—Gavotte in F; 
Sultan de Zanzibar March ; Bourrée ; Sarabande et Tarantelle ; and Minuetto 
in B flat, are published at 
LYON & HALL’S Warwick Mansion, BRIGHTON, 
Price 26. each, post free, 
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“Bataplan! Bataplan! Ym a military —“ Bataplan! Bataplan! Be's a military 
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At the Owl and Carpenter, 
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Mus. Doc.—He’s for war! He’sfor war! He’s an Oxford man. 
He’s a military man (a military man). I’m for peace! I’m for peace ! 


I’m a Cambridge man (a Cambridge man). Rataplan! 
* * * * * * * * 


CotongL TicEr,—I’m for war! I’m for war! I’m an Oxford 
man (an Oxford man). I’m a military man (a military man), 
Rataplan ! Rataplan ! Rataplan! 

* * * * * * * * 
« + # * * + 
Mos. (GunrHER) Doc.—iLags ven Kampf; sei willkommen! 
* * * * 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


Cotonen (Stzarrizp) TicER (rhapsodically).—Run ficht mit 
mit, over get mein Freund ! * * x * 

* * * * * * * * 
Cotonzt, TiaRR,—Come then and drink at the Nail and Oyster. Mus. Doc,—I will well. (Mildly) Rataplan ! 
(Zxeunt to Nail and Oyster.) 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

Since our last reference to the performances at this theatre, the 
manager has been put to some difficulty, consequent upon the 
indisposition of certain vocalists, which made changes in the bills 
indispensable. Happily, Mr Gye has a good general company, and 
there is always some one who, at a brief warning, is able to assume, 
with more or less talent, any part that may have been set down for 
another. This reserve force is eminently useful throughout the 
season, but more particularly so at the earlier period, before the 
‘haute garde” is in full working order. Then things go on smoothly 
enough, and an occasional disappointment is made up for without 
difficulty. Mdlle Smeroschi has proved essentially serviceable of 
late. The new soprano, Mdlle Emma Sarda, advertised to appear 
as Amina, being indisposed, and no other at hand as a competent 
deputy, Faust e Margherita was substituted. Mdlle Smeroschi (not 
for the first time) undertook the character of the ill-fated Margaret, 
with credit to herself dramatically and vocally ; Signor Gayarre 
playing Faust ; Signor Cotogni (whose return met with a hearty 
greeting), Valentine ; Signor Bagagiolo, Mephistopheles (in place of 
Sefior Ordinas, the Spaniard); Mdlle Ghiotti, Siebel ; Malle 
Sonnino, Marta; and Signor Raguer, Wagner. About a cast for 
the greater part so familiar it is scarcely requisite to say more than 
that the performance on the whole, under the direction of Signor 
Vianesi, was satisfactory. Signor Gayarre was deservedly applauded 
in ‘‘ Salve dimora,” Mdlle Smeroschi being no less favoured in the 
‘‘ Jewel song ;” while after the impassioned love-duet between Faust 
and Margaret, which precedes the fall of the curtain in the same 
act, both were summoned before the lamps. Signor Bagagiolo’s 
Mephistopheles is by no means one of his happiest efforts, and his 
fine bass voice being somewhat out of order, the ‘Dio dell ’or” 
(apostrophe to the Calf of Gold) and the mocking serenade, under 
Margaret’s window, passed for little or nothing. To the subtler 
definitions of the character Signor Bagagiolo brings hardly the 
manifest requirements. Deprive him of his voice, in short, and it 
would not be easy to mould him into a lyric comedian. But that 
voice, when at full command and managed with proportionate dis- 
cretion, is of itself a gift scarcely to be overrated. Signor Cotogni’s 
Valentine is now, as before, one of the best to be named. Ata 
subsequent performance of M. Gounod’s stage masterpiece, Mdlle 
Synnerberg, who belonged to Mr Gye’s ‘‘troop” (pass the term— 
for sake of the Roman Comique) last season, replaced Malle 
Ghiotti as Siebel— beyond which no further remarks are called for. 

We have had also two representations of Fra Diavolo, by that 
other French composer for the theatre who possessed double M. 
Gounod’s faculty in the invention of spontaneous melody, if not half 
M. Gounod’s sentiment. It is pleasing to know that the operas of 
Auber are again becoming popular in his own country, where for a 
considerable time, especially since the death of the richly endowed 
octogenarian musician, just after the troubles of the Commune, they 
seemed to be losing ground, in favour of a new style which, despite 
much that can be said in its behalf, is not to be compared with his, 
in skilful contrivance and varied felicity of colouring. The melody 
of Fra Diavolo is abundant, continuous, original, and always 
fresh, from the overture to the end. This is the more surprising to 
amateurs aware that it immediately succeeded La Muette de Portici 
—known among ourselves as Masaniello (1828)—and La Fiancée 
(1829). Fra Diavolo was produced at the Opéra-Comique in 
January, 1830; and yet, though nearing its half century of existence, 
the music bears no signs of age, and is likely to live as long as the 
Barbiére di Siviglia, its precursor by fourteen years, the work of one 
of two who were Auber’s idols—the other being the composer of 
Don Giovanni, statuettes and portraits of each courting attention in 
almost every apartment of his residence. In Fra Diavolo, again, 
the versatile Mdlle Smeroschi afforded valuable assistance, taking 
the part of Zerlina, in lieu of that deserved favourite, Mdlle Zaré 
Thalberg, and acquitting herself throughout to the general satisfac- 
tion. She omitted the soliloquy which begins the second act and 
panes the characteristic and masterly trio (worthy of Mozart 
imself), when Zerlina conducts ‘“‘ Miladi” and her somnolent lord to 
their chamber ; but this, under the circumstances, was excusable. 
The Fra Diavolo of M. Capoul is just as described last year, when 
he essayed the character for the first time at Covent Garden. 
Want of repose is its prominent defect. It has striking pointe, 
is full of earnestness, and French, moreover, in every accent of 
the voice and gesture of the body—which, as the opera is a bond 
Ade French opera, notwithstanding the pains taken by Auber in 
remodelling his work for the Italian stage, setting the dialogue 
to accompanied recitative, and interpolating new pieces to fit 
special situations, should not be complained of. In certain scenes 
M. Capon is admirable, and among them may be mentioned that where 
his persuasively sentimental delivery of the charming barcarolle— 
despite its occasional interruptions when Lord Rocburg is supposed 





to be at hand—fully accounts for the weak resistance ‘‘ Miladi” 
opposes to his taking possession of her jewelled medallion. In the 
serenade of the bed-room scene and the scena of the last act, where, 
in normal brigand costume, Fra Diavolo recounts his exploits, 
M. Capoul preserves the traditional characteristics, though we 
cannot but think the expression of the serenade a little overdone 
and the contrasts somewhat exaggerated. It wins, nevertheless, an 
“‘encore”—a sign, it may be presumed, of the approval of the 
audience. Criticism apart, that M. Capoul’s re-appearance was a 
welcome incident is unquestionable. It is enough to add that the 
arts of ‘‘Miladi,” Lorenzo, and ‘‘Milord,” were represented by 
Malle Ghiotti, Signors Sabater and Ciampi—the latter with that 
eculiar quaint humour which so strongly distinguishes him from 
his predecessor, Ronconi. Signor Bevignani conducts the perform- 
ance of Fra Diavolo with his usual care and intelligence. aN 
The opera on Saturday night drew the most crowded and brilliant 
audience of the season. ‘The Royal box was filled with Royal 
erggnages, including the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Denmark, &c. The work selected was 
Mozart's imperishable Don Giovanni, now not far from a century 
old (composed for Prague in 1787, two years and a half later than 
Figaro), yet a the freshness of its prime! Of how many 
operas can as much be said. The performance of Don Giovanni was 
by no means one of the best we have listened to at Covent Garden, 
nor was the cast of the dramatis persone one of the most remark- 
able. A new Donna Anna appeared in the person of Mdlle de Riti, 
almost a débutante, we believe, who has recently been studying with 
Italian masters to fit her for the Italian lyric stage. About Mdlle 
de Riti’s absolute qualifications for the career she contemplates fol- 
lowing we must reserve a definite opinion, hernervousness (sufficiently 
intelligible on such an occasion) being too evident to permit of her 
exhibiting them to advantage. As Donna Elvira we had Mdlle 
Avigliana, already known among us, who sang her first air, ‘‘ Ah! 
chi mi dice mai,” extremely well, but proved herself by no means 
equal to that which follows Leporello’s ‘‘ Madamina, 11 catologo.” 
‘Mi trade quell’alma ingrata”—added by Mozart when Don 
Giovanni was beonaha out in Vienna—is one of the most difficult 
airs to be found in any opera, taxing the skill of the most 
ractised vocalists. Signor Cotogni’s Don Giovanni has been 
or some time nee as one of the most acceptable imper- 
sonations of that trying part now to be found. Acting with 
his accustomed nonchalance, and singing with the faculty which 
proceeds from careful study in the genuine Italian school, 
Signor Cotogni was received with the favour which is his undoubted 
prerogative. He was compelled to repeat the serenade, ‘‘ Deh vieni 
alla finestra,” addressed to Elvira’s waiting-maid, which he sang 
with legitimate expression, and which, but for the un-Mozart-like 
alteration at the end, would have been above criticism. Signor 
Pavani is overweighted as Don Ottavio, especially with the famous 
‘Tl mio tesoro,” in which, on Saturday night, he was scarcely at 
his ease. A printed notice, asking kind indulgence for Mdlle Zaré 
Thalberg, ‘‘suffering from cold and hoarseness,” was circulated in 
the theatre. Nevertheless, the gifted and zealous young lady, whose 
indisposition was too apparent to be doubted, went through her 
art with intrepid spirit and won the unanimous approval of her 
eli The fine quality and legitimate production of her voice, 
her unerring intonation and always well-balanced phrasing, stood 
her in excellent stead ; and so charmingly did she sing in ‘La ci 
darem” (the duet with Don Giovanni) and the familiar ‘‘ Batti 
batti,” that, in obedience to a general wish, she might have repeated 
both, showing, however, in each instance the discretion to decline. 
The airs of Mozart, requiring such level singing and such power of 
sustaining melodious phrases, are, perhaps, more inconvenient to 
sing under certain circumstances than those of a lighter and more 
florid character. ‘‘Vedrai carino” is, perhaps, for that reason, 
more trying than the others. Even that, however, was got over 
without seeming difficulty. The Leporello of Signor Ciampi was 
as caustic, watchful, polyhedric, and bustling as ever. Signor 
Vianesi conducted in the orchestra. 


Lisson.—The French operatic company, under M. Ch, Constantin, 
opened with the Songe d’une Nuit Bie of M. Ambroise Thomas, 

ViENNA.—Mozart’s monument in the St Marxer Cemetery has 
been seriously damaged. The four medallions have been wrenched 
out from the granite pedestal, the pedestal itself is much injured, 
and the two lamps are unscrewed. ‘The perpetrators of the outrage 
have not been discovered. 

Cotocne.—The manager of the Stadttheater, having applied to 
Wagner for permission to produce Die Walkiire, was informed 
that he wend be allowed to do so only on condition of his under- 
taking to bring out successively Siegfried and Die Gétterdimmerung, 
and afterwards to complete the series with Das Rheingold, 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS, 
(From the “‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

As the twentieth season of these concerts draws to an end, it 
becomes more and more instructive and interesting. Look, for 
proof, at the programme of Monday last, the variety and general 
importance of which challenged comparison with the best of its 
redecessors. The masters illustrated were Beethoven, Chopin, and 
Hiller, the greatest of the three—he who dwells on the summit of 
the musical Olympus in awful isolation—contributing his string 
quartet in E flat and pianoforte trio in the same key. This quartet 
is never overlooked during Herr Joachim’s annual stay amongst us, 
for reasons to be found in its own wonderful beauty, and the special 
qualifications of the great Hungarian artist. Perhaps there is no 
work of the master’s so welcome in St James’s Hall, occupying, as 
it does, a middle place between the earlier quartets, with their 
affinity to Mozart, and the later, with their affinity to nobody and 
nothing. The quartet in E flat is essentially Beethoven, but Beet- 
hoven as he stands within the comprehension of all. Hence its 
popularity and power. Its — we need not pause to 
characterize, save for the brief moment needed to write the word 
“perfection.” The pianoforte trio—first in the catalogue of the 
master’s pose A peer | came at the end of the concert, 
where its simplicity aad unfading freshness served to stimulate the 
attention of the audience. These were the only concerted pieces, the 
yianist, Herr Barth, having a solo, and also Herr Joachim, who 
faa forward an adagio by Ferdinand Hiller, together with the 
second of the Hungarian Dances arranged for violin and pianoforte 
by the artist himself from the original pianoforte duet of Brahms. 
The contrast was wide, and each little work stood out in bold relief, 
the Dance, almost as a matter of course, carrying off first honours. 
Herr Joachim’s relationship with Hungary may not extend far 
beyond the accident of birth ; but there can be no question as to the 
thorough familiarity with the ‘‘ Hungarian style ”’ so well illustrated 
in his violin concerto. His playing of the dances by Brahms, for 
example, is unique, having all the passionate force and way wardness 
of the theme, the full meaning and character of which stand re- 
vealed. Herr Joachim introduced the Dance No. 2 for the first time 
on this occasion, with a success he himself could hardly have anti- 
cipated. Twice he was obliged to return to the platform, then to 
grant an encore, and, finally, to obey another ‘‘call” before the 
enthusiasm of the audience could expend itself. This implied a 
great triumph ; but never was triumph more legitimately earned, 
or more fitly, as well as ungrudgingly, bestowed. Chopin’s Sonata 
in B minor (Op. 58) enabled Ret Barth to share the evening’s 
honours with his fellow-townsman, the scherzo more especially 
being received with great applause, Like his Viennese confrére 
now amongst us, Herr Barth is not a “‘lion pianist.” He neither 
roars, nor paws the ground, nor shakes his mane, But he is a 
pianist, none the less, and a good one, who can satisfy and delight, 
if he cannot astonish—which is enough for those amateurs who have 
yet to learn that astonishment constitutes the end of art. The 
vocalist on this occasion was to have been Mr Sims Reeves, but, 
owing to the famous tenor’s indisposition, his place was taken by 
Mr Barton McGuckin, who sang ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still” so well that 
the audience twice called him back, and vainly demanded an encore. 

Mr Arthur Chappell acts wisely in not neglecting the so-called 

sthumous quartets of Beethoven, and, at the same time, in not 
orcing them upon his regular patrons. No doubt a large and 
increasing number of amateurs are now able to appreciate in some 
measure those wonderful works, and to look back with marvel at 
the time when they were counted among the aberrations of genius. 
But, while this is the case, the majority even of cultivated music- 
lovers are still outside the pale, and the quartets, if performed at all, 
need be offered apart, to a special audience attracted by them alone. 
This is Mr Chappell’s plan, and was carried out on Wednesday after- 
noon last, in accordance with the precedent of several former years. 
The audience, we are glad to say, was larger than ever before~a 
sure sign that curiosity, at least, about the most abstruse utterances 
of Beethoven is growing. And curiosity may not be despised. 
Anyhow considered, it is a first step towards the higher culture and 
fullest employment of music which those utterances represent. The 
works chosen for performance were the quartets in A minor and B 
flat, both of which had been repeatedly heard before, and, conse- 
psa enjoyed the advantage of some measure of the great 
amiliarity necessary to their perfect comprehension. We might 
enlarge at almost any length upon the characteristics of these works, 
but, with whatever point and perspicacity, little good would come 
of it. No man can reach the height of such music by force of 
another’s tongue or pen. The impulse to and pt for such a deed 
must arise from within, as a result of personal sympathy with the 
object, developed by patient self-culture. But we may insist upon 
the value of such performances as that of Wednesday, not one of 











which amateurs should neglect, though due attention may call for 
considerable fortitude. Upon the rendering of the quartets it is 
superfluous to speak. Herr Joachim knows them to the letter, and 
understands them to their faintest shade of meaning; while in MM. 
Ries, Straus, and Piatti he has supporters worthy of association 
with himself, and of the great task in which they share. Between 
the two pieces de résistance came, by way of relief, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D minor for pianoforte alone, played by Mdlle Anna 
Mehlig, and some songs from the same illustrious pen, contributed 
by Mdme Joachim. The popular German contralto sang, first, 
‘* Mignon,” as a concession to that which is familiar, and afterwards 
gave three of the national Irish and Scotch songs, arranged by 
Beethoven for voice, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, at the 
request of Thomson, of Edinburgh. The examples chosen were 
“Phe Last Rose of Summer,” ‘‘ Come draw we round a cheerful ring,” 
and ‘‘ Faithful Johnnie ;” of which the second, owing to its decided 
characteristics, met with greatest favour, and had to be repeated. 
But all were interesting, and we can only wonder that English 
vocalists do not draw from the same store. Mdme Joachim deserves 
thanks for reminding us, even in a foreign tongue, that the greatest 
of masters cast upon the songs of our islands the light of his genius. 
Sir Julius Benedict accompanied in his usual masterly style. 





To Gladstone.* 


When thou, O pilgrim of the Right’s bright sun, 
Shalt feel the glow strike fainter to thy face; 
When thy fine spirit shall seek a rarer space ; 
| When, in the month’s youth, thy good race being run 
Amid the nights that blind, the storms that stun, 
Thou comest unbent to thy last resting-place, 
And on the Greater Sea appears a grace, 
The mystic ship whose course is being spun; 
Then, like the lark that quivers to far above, 
Drawn by the white fire of his freedom’s-cry, 
Till the mere clay falls rent by that loud love, 
And the lone voice is lost amid the sky, 
Will thy most splendid soul, from struggle free, 
Become a star upon the Greater Sea, 


| 


* Copyright. Polkaw. 





Co Beaconsfield, 

| Captain of H.M.S, “Britannia.” 

A mighty Ship to-day the rocks had near’d 

But that her Captain was both wise and brave ; 
As with staunch heart, and eagle glance, he steer’d 
Her thro’ the seas that yearn’d to be her grave. 





Cries of dissent and doubt around him swell’d, 
Loud wrathful murmurs, blent with billows’ roar ; 
His clear, calm voice the tumult swiftly quell’d— 


*“ Obey, with trust to-day! I ask no more !” 


Yet some e’en mutined then—and stood aside— 
Their Chief forsaking in grim peril’s hour ! 
Forgetting Union oft means Life—while pride 
And weakness numb’d their hearts with baneful power ! 


What reck’d he of their dark defection? Nought/! 
As Watchman, Steersman, Captain, all in one, 
With deep and bright fidelity he sought 
To win the Haven ere the set of sun! 


Who will not cheer for Beaconsfield with might ? 
Those who are silent now have scanty love 

In their blind souls or for the cause of right, 
Or for the Ship for whose dear life he strove | 


And mark who bends above him smiling now ? 
The best-loved Lady in her own fair Realm! 
Yes, Queenly hands have crown'd the noble brow, 
Of him who gu‘des the old “ Britannia’s ” helm ! 
& Solvier’s Daughter. 
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ANDRE ERNESTE MODESTE GRETRY. 


By Max Voairr.* 


Any one in Paris proceeding to the Théatre-Italien may pass a 
street bearing the name of Grétry, and in the open space before 
the Operahouse there is a marble statue representing the man after 
whom the street is named. This man, André Erneste Modeste 
Grétry, was once the idol of all Paris—nay, more; not only might 
the melodies he created be heard sung and whistled in all the 
streets and squares of the French capital, but wherever music was 
cultivated his muse had a home. And now tell me, respected 
reader, when did you ever hear the name of Grétry pronounced ? 
Hear it!—you may never have heard it, perhaps; at the most 
you may have read it in the playbill some day that the composer's 
best known work, Richard Cour-de-Lion, was performed. In 
Germany and other civilized countries Grétry is as good as for- 
gotten; even in France, where he was more popular than any- 
where else, he is now seldom mentioned. ‘ And why should he not 
be forgotten, though he wrote more splendid melodies than most 
men, excepting always the “Swan of Pesaro”? Many others, 
greater mayhap than he, have had to bow to the same fate! And 
to be “ popular ”—what does the phrase mean? The people—and 
I employ the word to signify society at large—now raise this man 
and now that, amid ecstatic acclamations, triumphantly on his 
shield; and then, meeting some one else who chances to please 
them, hasten to abandon with the fickleness of a child him whom 
they almost adored, fling him on one side like a toy of which they 
have grown tired, and fly with clapping of hands to their new 
favourite. The fact is, momentary popularity furnishes no 
guarantee that a man will continue popular—a truth which 
should be carefully noted by many of those among us who have, 
either by genuine merit or the system of self-pufling now so shame- 
lessly prevalent, caused their names to be often heard. Many, 
very many of them will, almost ere they have closed their eyes, 
be consigned, in company with all their works, to—a large waste- 
paper basket. 

The founder of opéra comique in France was no child of Paris. 
Like many besides himself, he merely gained his laurels there ; 
but the cradle which served (on the 1]th February, 1741) the new 
little citizen of the world as his first resting-place stood in Liége. 
His grandfather played the fiddle in the village of Grétry, near 
that town, and he whose son was to invest the family name with 
such wide-spreading resonance assisted him. Gluck, too, used to 
roam about, singing and playing, through the Bohemian villages 
to earn eggs, which he exchanged for bread. The second child, 
who was very weakly, was born with a natural taste for music, 
and this taste was excited and fostered by the musical family. To 
educate the boy, his father entered him among the choristers of 
the collegiate church of St Denis, Liége. But little, insignificant- 
looking Grétry cannot be said to have enjoyed the respect and 
love of his companions, and had to put up with exceedingly strict, 
nay, despotic treatment at the hands of the singing-master, All 
of them, however, were destined to entertain great respect for him, 
little and insignificant-looking as he was! And this came to pass 
in a somewhat strange fashion. 

He was beginning to think more clearly, and his ideas were 
becoming better defined and more decided, the boy said, a short 
time after a large beam had fallen upon him as he was going up a 
tower, knocking him down and causing an indentation in his skull. 
The fact of his now being placed under another master, Leclerc, 
subsequently chapelmaster at the Cathedral of Strasburg, is not 
of much moment; for, though continuing to make progress, Grétry 
was not distinguished by industry. All his life he held the opinion 
that much knowledge is injurious to artistic originality! Far 
more important is the circumstance that he had an opportunity of 
frequently hearing a company of Italian singers, then stopping in 
Liége, who performed works by Pergolese, Buranello, Galuppi, 
and others. This awoke in him the passionate love of Italian 
music which directed him to the path he followed so successfully, 
and first exercised a beneficial influence by inducing him to study 
more zealously. What expressions of applause flowed from the 
lips of the singing-master, hitherto so cold and strict! how shy 
and full of wonder were the looks of the other choristers as they 
gazed up at little, insignificant-looking Grétry when he again sang 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikseitung. 





in the church of St Denis, and sang, too, in an Italian motet! 
This great success acted like a spur to urge the son of the poor 
violinist to greater exertions, in order to perfect himself in the 
noble vocal art. But now that he wished to do so, something 
opposed his wish. One day, while singing an air, a very high one, 
by Galuppi, he began spitting blood; the same thing happened 
again, and finally compelled him to abandon sing. He applied 
himself all the more ardently to composition. He had y 
written several short pieces, which met with the approba- 
tion of his father and various friends; now—after Renekin, the 
organist, and Moreau, the chapelmaster, had been his masters in 
the theory of harmony—he began with six symphonies, which 
were highly praised. But he did not possess the repose neces- 
sary for genuine artistic creation, and in addition had still to learn 
somehow or other, a great deal. Something which, since he heard 
the Italian company, would not be repressed, was seething and 
working within him—a yearning towards the promised land of 
art, towards Italy. He wanted to hear for evermore the strains 
which, when they first greeted his ear, had entirely entranced his 
heart with their magic power ; he wanted to catch them from their 
authors, and then show what an echo they had found in his own 
breast. It was, therefore, a piece of good fortune that at this 
time he gained the favour of Canon De Harley ; and, on dedi- 
cating to the Chapter a four-part Masshe had composed, heobtained, 
through the Canon’s mediation, the capitular support for the 
journey he had so long desired to make. 

So, in March, 1759, Grétry made his pilgrimage on foot from 
Liége to Rome. There, in the alma citta, he pursued his principal 
studies in the churches, which he attended daily. The lessons he 
took in harmony and counterpoint of various teachers, Cosoli 
being the one he was under longest, exercised little influence on 
him. He wanted to compose at any price, caring nothing for the 
preparatory course through which he ought to go. He began 
with some symphonies and operatic scenes, which were so far 
successful that the management of the Teatro Alberti had its 
attention thereby directed to him, and commissioned him to set 
the intermezzo, Le Vendimiatrice. The work was produced — 
the Carnival of 1765, and, in addition to that of the gene 
public, met with the approbation of Niccolo Piccini, the inventor 
of opera buffa. The acquaintance of this composer exe’ & per- 
manent influence upon Grétry’s subsequent development. 

Shortly afterwards he came into possession of the score of an 
opera, Rose et Colas, by P. A. Monsigny, who, as we know, like 
Duni and Philidor, had paved the way for comic opera in France. 
What he heard in this work must, Grétry fancied, have previously 
re-echoed gently through his own soul . . This unartificial 
naturalness, this grace and freshness, this immediate expression of 
real life—this is the right element, in which I feel at home, 
thought Grétry to himself, And again: What I wanted to 
learn in Italy I have now achieved, and it is clear that I must 
attire in a French garb the muse of the Italians, the muse of 
Piccini—I cannot fail to be successful! And to the heart of 
France must [ go, to touch the heart of the French people—to 
Paris, where so many have gained the garland of fame, Ho! for 
Paris! 

(To be continued. ) 
ee ee 





Songs of the Cities —No. 5.* 
SIDON. 
“T think upon thy stones,” &c,—Habakkuk. 
Oh! who would be a city, who, Oh! whathave Tyre’s poor virgins done 
Though high on rocky steep ? That he should talk like that? [tune 
It is enough to make one booh ! What were the smells, and what the 
(In English, go and weep !) The minstrels sang so pat? 


To see how gallant Wellington What kind of grub did nations make? 
(Which Guernsey is his name) Come, tell us, W. G.— 

Has call’d them out, and laid it on, | Why is Tyre’s glory dim? Why rake 
In spite of all their fame ! Their nets from out the sea? 


No doubt the harp is rather worn, 
And Tyrian wine is low, 

But blow that dulcimer forlorn, 
And waking up (G!) woe ! 


* Copyright. Cater Chagtail, 
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SHAVER SILVER ACROSS PHONOGRAPHY. 


So much has lately appeared in print on the subject of telephonic, 
telephotic, and phonographic contrivances that the time has about 
come for the truth to be demonstrated of at least a few of the stories 
so freely circulated in connection with the new instruments. The 
rich amateur of Lilie—who, as we have recently been assured, has 
made arrangements with the manager of the local operahouse, by 
which, through the medium of the telephone, he is enabled to hear 
each performance without leaving his room—has the advantage of 
living in a comparatively inaccessible place. If it were rumoured 
that a rich amateur of London had come to some similar under- 
standing with Mr Carl Rosa, it would be easy enough to ascertain 
how far the report was founded on fact. Nor in connection with 
such a tale would Paris be beyond the reach of inquiry. But Lilie 
is conveniently remote from all the ordinary lines of daily communi- 
cation. Apparently, too, it is free from the presence of interviewers ; 
or the gentleman who takes his operatic music through a sort of 
elongated ear trumpet would ere now have either been fully described 
or proved not to exist. 

ut the telephone, considered simply as a marvel, has in any case 
been already superseded by the phonograph, which not only conveys 
sound, but conveys it by post, or in a material form by no matter 
what means of carriage and transmission. The telephone, however, 
has to some extent ‘‘ made its proofs.” As much can scarcely be 
said of the later invention ; and hitherto the general attitude of the 
public towards the phonograph has been one of unbelief. An adver- 
tising tradesman invites the _ daily through the newspapers to 
purchase a means of forwarding sound either by wire or by postage 
card—not written or printed notes representing musical sounds, but 
music itself in condensed and imprisoned form. A sermon, it is said, 
may, by the phonographic process, be sent any distance, together 
with the tone of voice in which it was originally delivered. The 
only drawback to these assertions is that they are incredible—whence 
it does not, of course, follow that they are scientifically untrue. 
Several meetings, indeed, have recently been held at which the 
principle of the phonograph has been explained and the instrument 
itself exhibited in action. According to the accounts published of 
these meetings the telephone, for musical purposes, as compared 
with the phonograph, is scarcely even wonderful, so far do the 
marvels of the latter invention transcend those accomplished by the 
former. By means of the telephone an air sung in one place may be 
heard in another at a distance of some hundreds of miles ; but when 
the air is taken down phonographically it can be made up intoa 
parcel and packed off to the uttermost ends of the earth. The 
sound impresses itself on that portion of the phonograph intended 
for its reception, and the impression may afterwards, by a process 
which every one does not understand, be perfectly revived. Such, 
we take it, is the theory of the renerren which must already 
have reminded many persons of those frozen notes in Baron Miin- 
chausen’s horn that became audible music when the thaw set in. 
We have long, however, had in our midst a frightful example of one 
kind of phonograph in the mechanical music of the barrel-organs and 
of automatic musical boxes. Once charged with tunes, anne, 
itis said, may be let off again and again for an indefinite number of 
times ; and the same, unhappily, may be said of the organs and 
ge yee which make day hideous in the streets of London. 

n the reports of various phonographic sittings for experimental 
purposes, it is stated that on one occasion, when a young man san, 
‘*God save the Queen” very much out of tune, the phonograp 
before which he had operated took down his imperfect — 
and reproduced it as it had originally been given, There is no 
indiscretion, in fact, of which the phonograph is not capable. Thus 
a joke of such indifferent quality that the reporters have not yet 
ventured to print it having been made on an American steamer half- 
way across the Atlantic, the phonograph instantly took it down, 
preserved the record of the unpublished pleasantry, and suddenly, 
when required to do so, pronounced it in a London drawing-room, 
within hearing of the humourist to whom the awful utterance was 
originally due. The telephone will—as has already been sufficiently 
insisted upon—place it within the power of musical enthusiasts to 
hear in London concerts and operatic performances taking place at 
Paris, St Petersburgh, no matter where. Rossini’s ee about the 
duet in the Puritani which, he declared, was sting so loudly at Paris 
that a friend at Milan, to whom he was describing the opera, must 
have heard at least that portion of it, will, when the telephone has 
been generally adopted, lose all point. But telephony, if it does 
away with distance, is still subject to the laws of time. To hear 
Le Prophéte played at the Grand Opera of Paris, the owner of 4 
telephone properly connected with the Paris Operahouse would at 
least not be able to hear — until the performance began. The 

we ge of  well-charged phonograph is in a much more indepen. 


ent position, The music of the opera having once been impressed 











on his sensitive telephonic tablets, he carries the impression about 
with him, and brings it into active, sonorous being wherever he 
thinks fit. It must be admitted, however, that on this head the 
recorders of miracles achieved by means of the phonograph are not 
very explicit. The phonograph can, it is said, preserve and repro- 
duce sounds; but whether it can do the same in connection with 
combined sounds or chords we have not yet been authoritatively told. 
If what has already been published on the subject of phonography be 
true, it may before long prove itself equal to those combinations for 
voices and instruments which our great composers love to present in 
their elaborate finales. We must be allowed to hope that the new 
apparatus has been invented not for evil or for trivial purposes alone. 
It registers silly sayings uttered for the first time on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and repeated in mid-ocean on the voyage to England, 
and again in a London hall ; it preserves the record as a gentleman’s 
imperfect and ludicrous execution of ‘‘God save the Queen,” and it 
is not unreasonable to expect that it will also be able to convey an 
idea of fine oratory or of beautifal singing. What would not one 
= to be able at this moment to hear the precise sounds of Lord 

hatham’s voice as, in accents which impressed and hushed to 
reverent silence a house which had previously shown a disposition to 
laugh, he pronounced the not in themselves very awful words, 
‘Sugar, my lords!” Equally interesting in its way would it be to 
have brought before us, as if from the dead, the ‘‘Non pia andrai” 
of Mozart, as it was sung at the first representation of Marriage 
of Figaro, when the Viennese public Nid not quite know what to 
make of it, and, unwilling to give the composer the benefit of the 
doubt, hissed it. On the production of The Barber of Seville before 
an unappreciative audience, the cavatina, ‘‘Una voce,” is said to 
have been so perfectly sung that Rossini, who conducted the 
orchestra, paying no heed to the expressions of disapprobation in his 
rear, stopped for a moment to compliment and thank the vocalists. 
Critics of the pessimist temperament constantly assure us that no 
singing is to be heard nowadays, and that the vocal art quite died 
out either at the end of the last or the beginning of the present 
a These connoisseurs, whose ears are either too delicate or 
too callous for them to feel the charm of such singing as that of 
Patti, Albani, or Nilsson, might, if a phonographic report of the per- 
formance had been taken at the time, have listened to Mdme Giorgi 
Rigghetti’s voice as it was heard sixty-five years ago in the opening air 
of Rossini’s comic masterpiece. Itis in vain, however, to indulge in 
these retrospective imaginings as to what might have happened had 
the phonograph been in full use long before any one had dreamed of 
such athing. But there is much admirable singing in the present 
day which—whatever the worshippers of the may say on the 
subject—is worth treasuring up for the benefit o — generations ; 
so that our children and poche to-tend may not be left to guess for 
themselves as to the precise nature of Patti’s voice, even as we are 
left in the present day to form our own ideas as to the exact character 
of Malibran’s organ. 


THE SONG OF THE FLOWERS,* 


1, 
Oh ! sweet is our mission, tho’ short is the span 
Which is lent us to smile on the pathway of man j 
For blessing design’d, in fair beauty we spring, 
And this is the song which we cheerfully sing, 


Il, 
Oh ! thou who art weeping, in sorrow forlorn, 
Who thinkest the night can ne’er issue in morn, 
Look up, like the daisy, and cheerfully see 
A bow in life's cloud, set in mercy for thee. 


HL 
Thou, too, who art joyous, who hast not a care, 
Whose life is a garden entrancingly fair, 
Remember Whose goodness thy blessings bestows, 
And let thy heart’s perfume be sweet as the rose, 





IV. 
Let all in humility sweetly abide, 
Nor virtue distort with the spirit of pride ; 
While taking from Heaven life’s sun and life's dew, 
Let self, like the violet, be hidden from view, 

v 

Yes, this is the song which we cheerfully sing, 
As, in beauty and sweetness, we joyously spring ; 
And man, stooping low, tho’ resplendent his powers, 
A lesson may learn from the Song of the Flowers. 


* Copyright. Saran Any Stowe. 
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Portraits. 


Nos. 20 and 21. 


Who knows ? Quien Saba ? 
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_Camttc.—* Compass éaiinot be extended at both ends”—Don’t Artist (not Pavani).—If you don’t like it you may lump it, 
like your high C. Why force voice? Why “tremolo” ? Public likes it (shouts)— 
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C sharp, by Jove! Ishall box at both ends, He'll do! Corpo di Bacco! What say you? Box compass! Shiver tremolo! 
(Curtain divides Critic from Artist.) 
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DEATHS. 

On April 15, aged 20, Gorpon Lennox GiLBERT, Commoner 
of St John’s College, Oxford, youngest son of Alfred and Charlotte 
Gilbert, of 89, Maida Vale, London. 

On April 16, at Holmesdale, Redhill, Surrey, after a long and 
painful illness, JANE, the beloved wife of GEoRGE PERREN, in 
the 54th year of her age. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Worxp is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), It is requested that Advertisements 
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RICHARD WAGNER'S PARSIFAL.* 
(Continued from page 252. ) 
Klingsor sets at once to work by conjuring up Kundry ina 
fashion which lets us into the secret of hav Gita Z 
‘* Herauf ! hieher! zu mir ! 
Dein Meister ruft dich, Namenlose ; 
Ur-Teufelin ! Héllen-Rose ! 
Herodias warst du und was noch ? 
Gundryggia dort, Kundry hier ——.” + 
Uttering a fearful shriek, the form of Kundry rises in a bluish 
light. ingsor commands her to ensnare by her magic arts and 
charms the coming Parsifal. Kundry hesitates; Klingsor then 
taunts her by referring to another Graal hero (namely, Amfortas), 
who once fell before her arts, and urges her to the new enterprise. 
He summons his Knights and Guards to oppose Parsifal, who is 
climbing up to the castle; increasing tumult and the clash of 
weapons are heard behind the scenes. Meanwhile, Kundry has 
disappeared ; Klingsor, together with the tower, sinks through the 
, and the enchanted garden rises up, filling the entire stage. 
Parsifal is standing upon the garden wall, gazing down with 
astonishment into the garden ; from all sides Klingsor's Maidens 
hurry in; Parsifal enters with them into conversation full of the 
most charming simplicity and delicious innocence; the playful 
banter of the Maidens lasts for a certain time, and then they 
suddenly leave him. He looks around; on one side—thanks 
to the removal of the hedge—a young female of the utmost 
beauty (Kundry totally changed in appearance), in a fantastic 
garb, which covers her but lightly, has become visible on a bank 
of flowers. She calls to Parsifal, who is standing at a distance, to 
come to her, and he gradually sinks down at her feet; she tells 
him about his mother, and s of the latter's love; finally, she 
kisses him. This kiss effects a fearful change in him; he starts 
up in affright, and comes to a consciousness of his pain, but also 
his danger; he curses Kundry, and prays to the Redeemer. 
The magician will not leave him; she endeavours again to embrace 
him; he pushes her violently away, whereupon she cries, in 
wild rage, for help. Klingsor appears with a spear on the garden 
wall, and his Maidens rush up to Kundry; the necromancer 
brandishes the and hurls it at Parsifal; it remains floating 
above the latter's head; Parsifal grasps it with a movement of the 
utmost rapture, and waves it so as to trace the form of the Cross:— 
‘* Mit diesem Zeichen bann ich deinen Zauber ; 
wie die Wunde er schliesse, 
die mit ihm du schlugest— 
in Trauer und Triimmer 
stiirze die triigende Pracht !” t 
At this curse of Parsifal’s the castle disappears through the 
ground; the garden withers up into a desert; the Maidens lie 
strewn about as faded flowers; Kundry has sunk down with a 





© From the Musikalisches Wochenblatt. 

¢ “Ascend! Hither! to me! Thy Master calls thee, Nameless One ; 
Primeval Deviless! Rose of Hell! Thou wast Herodias, and I know not 
what besides, Gundryggia there, Kundry here ——.” 

+ “With this sign do I exorcise thy magic power ; let it close like the 
wound thou inflicted’st with it—in sorrow and ruin perish the deceptive 
splendour |” 





scream, annihilated; as he hurries past, Parsifal once more turns 
towards her, and cries :— 

‘*Du weist—wo einzig du mich wiedersiehst.” * 
He then goes off and the curtain closes rapidly.t 

Out of the sultry atmosphere, charged with glowing sen- 
sualism of this act, the third act transports us once more to 
the fresh charms of nature; we are again in the domain of the 
Graal; the scene pictures the open country in spring. On 
the skirts of the wood there is a hermit’s hut, out of 
which Gurnemanz, grown very old, advances listening, as a 
hermit, sparsely clad only in the tunic of a Knight of the Graal ; 
he hears a dull groaning. After searching some time he finds 
in the bushes a female figure, quite stiff and lifeless; he carries 
her to a grassy hillock, and endeavours to call her back to life ; 
at length she awakes; it is Kundry—in the wild garb of the 
Graal’s messenger worn by her in the first act, but without the 
defiance and wildness then characterising her; at present her 
desire is to serve—only to serve, and she immediately busies herself 
with Gurnemanz. Parsifal, in black armour, with closed visor, 
and lance lowered, issues from the wood. Gurnemanz does 
not at first recognize him, and Parsifal remains dumb to all 
the hermit’s questions. When, however, Gurnemanz warns 
him not to desecrate the holy day (Easter), Parsifal opens his 
helmet and sinks down in silent prayer. Gurnemanz now recog- 
nizes him “ who once brought down the swan ;” he recognizes the 
spear also, and praises the day which has come attended with such 
happiness. He relates how Amfortas, on account of the pain 
occasioned by his wound, desires only death ; the King no longer 
discharges the duties of his sacred office, and the Graal has long 
remained locked in the Shrine ; the strength of the Knights, cut off 
from their sacred food, has dried up ; 

‘Bleich und elend wankt umher 
Die muth- und fiihrerlose Ritterschaft.” + 

Gurnemanz has turned hermit, because Titurel, no longer 
refreshed by a sight of the Graal, has died; the day is the anni- 
versary of Titurel’s death, and Amfortas has vowed: 

‘* Des lang versiumten Amtes 
Noch einmal heut zu walten 
Zur Heiligung des hehren Vaters, 
Der seines Sohnes Schuld erlag.”§ 
Kundry has conducted Parsifal to a spring, and washed his feet; 
she then takes from her bosom a golden phial and sprinkles some 
of its contents on them, afterwards drying them with her hair ; 
Parsifal says : 
‘* Salbtest du mir auch die Fiisse, 
Das Haupt nun salbe Titurel’s Genoss, 
Dass heute noch als Konig er mich griisse.” | 
Gurnemanz fulfils the charge; Parsifal then takes some water 
from the spring and moistens with it Kundry’s head, saying to 
her : 
‘“* Mein erstes Amt verricht ich so— 
Die Taufe nimm 
Und glaub an den Erléser.” 

Kundry has sunk down overpowered; she now slowly raises her 
head, and, with moist eye, looks up earnestly and imploringly to 
Parsifal ; the latter kisses her gently on the forehead, and hastens 
with Gurnemanz to Titurel’s funeral ceremony. The scene 
changes, by means similar to those employed in the first act, to 
the grand hall of the Graal. Amid the continually increasing 
tolling of bells, Knights in mourning garb enter, accompanying 
the coffin which contains Titurel’s remains. Then Amfortas, 
on his couch of sickness, and the Shrine with the Graal, are 
carried in amid the chanting of funeral choruses. Raising himself 





*“ Thou knowest—where only thou seest me again.” 

+ At the performances in the Bayreuth Festival-Playhouse the curtain was 
not, as elsewhere, made to draw up, but to draw apart; Wagner seems to 
desire that this plan should be generally adopted; in Parsifal, at least, we 
nowhere read of the curtain “falling ;” it is invariably spoken of as “closing.” 

t “ The band of Knights wander about, pale and wretched.” : 

§ “ To-day once more to discharge the long neglected duty for the sanctifi- 
cation of the august father, who fell a victim to his son’s fault.” 

\| * Thou anointed’st my feet ; let Titurel’s companion now anoint my head, 
so that this very day he may greet me as King.” 5 } 

{Thus do I first discharge the duty of my office—Receive baptism and 


believe in the Redeemer !’”: 
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up, Amfortas turns towards his dead father, and bursts out into 
heart-rending lamentations. All he desires is death as the only 
thing which can deliver him from his torments, The Knights 
crowd around him: 
‘* Enthiillet den Schrein! 

Walte des Amtes ! 

Dich mahnet der Vater :— 

Du musst, du musst!”’ * 

Again does Amfortas refuse compliance ; in raging despair he 
springs up and plunges among the Knights, calling on and beg- 
ging them to kill him ; he tears open his garment, and points to 
his still unclosed wound; all fall timidly back; at this moment 
Parsifal—accompanied by Gurnemanz and Kundry—enters the 
hall; he steps forward, and, stretching forth the spear, touches 
with it Amfortas’s wound, saying as he does so:— 

‘* Nur eine Waffe taugt :— 
die Wunde schliesst 
der Speer nur der sie schlug.” t 


The King’s features are transfigured with holy rapture—he is 

cured. Parsifal continues :— 
‘Sei heil, entsiindigt und gesiihnt? 
Denn ich verwalte nun dein Amt.” t 

In virtue of his new dignity, he orders the Shrine to be opened ; 
he takes out the Graal, which immediately begins to glow, inun- 
dating all with its brilliant glory. Titurel, restored to life for 
this particular moment, raises himself in his coffin, to bestow 
his blessing. A white dove floats down from the dome, 
remaining poised over Parsifal’s head. Parsifal waves the Graal 
gently before the Knights as they gaze onhim. Kundry, also 
with her glance fixed on him, sinks soulless to the ground; 
Amfortas and Gurnemanz on their knees do him homage. Amid 
the general chorus :— 

‘* Hochsten Heiles Wunder: 
Erlisung dem Erloser ?|| 

the curtain closes, and with it the drama. 


(To be continued. ) 


—o— 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 


Tue third of Mdme Jenny Viard-Louis’ most interesting 
orchestral and vocal concerts, under the direction of Mr Weist 
Hill, is announced for Tuesday week, April 30. No event in the 
concert world is looked forward to with greater or more general 
interest among amateurs. The highly spirited lady—who has 
engaged the services of one of the finest English orchestras ever 
collected together, with a chief like Mr Weist Hill worthy to 
preside over such a body of performers, and whose marked pre- 
ference, as her own choice of pieces and the prevailing character 
of her programmes show, is for music of a high standard—merits 
all encouragement. 

ee Qe 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Mzssrs J. Lupwic, anp H. Davsert gave their third ‘Chamber 
Concert” in the new room of the Royal Academy of Music, 
when the following compositions were played in the thoroughly 
— manner for which these deservedly eminent executants are 
noted :— 

Quartet, in G minor, Op. 25, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello 

(J. Brahms)—Mr W. Coenen, Herr Ludwig, Mr Zerbini, and Herr Daubert ; 
Sonata, in A, for violoncello, the pianoforte accompaniment arranged by Sig. 
Piatti (Boccherini)—Herr Daubert; and Quartet, in B flat major, Op. 180, 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Beethoven) —Herr Ludwig, Herr Van 
Praag, Mr Zerbini, and Herr Daubert. 
Miss Mary Davies, the vocalist, gave Brahms’ ‘‘ Sonntags,” Franz’ 
‘*My Sweetheart,” and Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ Dawn gentle flower,” 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr Zerbini, in her most finished 
and expressive manner. 


*“ Unveil the Shrine! 
Thou must, thou must.” 

t “ One weapon alone is of any avail—only the spear which inflicted the 
wound can close it.” 

t “ Be whole, freed from sin, and forgiven? For I now fill thy office!” 

; § According to the saga, Parsifal receives, also, on this occasion, news of 
his long-missing wife. In Wagner’s drama there is no allusion to any 
matrimonial tie—a course fully justified from a dramatic point of view, ~ 

|| “ Miracle of supreme salvation ; Redemption to the Redeemer !” 





Discharge thy duty! Thy Father bids thee— 











Mpitix ANNA Meutia gave her ‘‘Pianoforte Recital” at St 
James’s Hall on Thursday afternoon, April 11, assisted by Sefior 
Sarasate, the distinguished Spanish violinist. We subjoin the 
programme :— 

Chromatique Fantasia with Fugue (J. S. Bach), and Sonata Appassionata, 
Op. 57. (Beethoven)—Madlle Anna Mehlig; Preludio, Romanza, and Scherzo, 
from 2nd Suite, for violin (F. Ries)—Sefior Sarasate; Impromptu, in B flat 
(Schubert), Warum and Aufschwung (Schumann), and Rigaudon (Raff)— 
Mdlle Anna Mehlig; Nocturne, in E flat (Chopin-Sarasate), and Zigeuner- 
weisen, for violin (Sarasate)—Sefior Sarasate ; Nocturne in C sharp minor, 
and Two Studies (Chopin), Valse Caprice (Rubinstein), and Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise (Liszt)—Mdlle Anna Mehlig; Rondo Brillante, in B minor, Op. 70, 
for pianoforte and violin (Schubert)—Mdlle Anna Mehlig and Sefior Sarasate. 
It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the exceptionable abilities of 
Mdlle Mehlig. Her acquirements as a pianist of the first rank 
are well-known. Suffice it that Mdlle Mehlig in piece after 
piece charmed her hearers, and was ‘‘recalled” after each, 
Sefior Sarasate, too, met with brilliant success. His solo pieces 
were admirably accompanied on the pianoforte by Dr Neitzel. 

FRAULEIN THERESE Hennes gave her first ‘‘ Pianoforte Recital ” 
on Friday afternoon, April 12, in Steinway Hall. We subjoin a list 
of the compositions played by this youthful and clever pianist :— 

Sonata in C major, Op. 53 (Beethoven); Fuga in E minor (Handel-Liszt) ; 
Rondo Capriccioso (Mendelssohn); Faschingsschwank (Schumann); Nocturno, 
in E flat, and Etude, No. 5, in G flat (Chopin); Fantasia on Donizetti's 
Elisire d Amore (Thalberg) ; March, Zannhduser (Liszt). 

Fraulein Hennes has every requisite to make a first rate pianist, 
She has but to study assiduously, and she will arrive at the height 
of her ambition. 

Miss Linum ALBRECHT gave her annual matinée musicale in 
Lowndes Square on Saturday, April 13. The rooms were largely 
and fashionably attended. Miss Albrecht has lately made rapid 
strides in her profession, and her progress towards perfection was 
fully demonstrated on the occasion under notice. She a 0 
Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in F minor ina way that reflected 
the greatest credit on her intelligence and on her manipulative skill. 
In a different class of compositions Miss Albrecht proved herself an 
adept. As examples, we cite Chopin’s Ballad in A flat, his Study in 
Sixths, and M. Pfeiffer's ‘‘La Ruche,” each of which were given 
with characteristic expression, and won for the young pianist 
unanimous approbation. A Duo Concertante, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, by Goltermann, was an excellent medium for Miss 
Albrecht to show her proficiency as a toed in concert with another 
instrument. She was well supported by Herr Schuberth, who held 
the violoncello. As a composer, Miss Albrecht’s talent was exhibited 
in a melodious valse, ‘‘ Le Reveil du Rossignol,” that well merited 
the applause it received, and which, but for the lateness of the 
hour, the audience would have much liked to hear again. Mdlle 
Liebhart, Miss L. Holcroft, Mdme Marie Belval, Signors Urio, 
Montelli, Monari-Rocca, and Mr De Lara (vocalists), Mdme Varley- 
Liebe (violinist), and Herr Schuberth (violoncellist), ‘‘ assisted ” 
Miss Albrecht; Mdlle Liebhart in Schumann’s > 
Mdme Marie Belval in Guglielmo’s ‘‘ Beneath the oak,” and Mr De 
Lara in his own “ Ricordi,” winning genuine marks of approval. 
Mr Charles E. Stephens accompanied the vocal music with his well- 
known ability. 

—0-—-—- 


PROVINCIAL, 

BrrMINGHAM.—On Thursday evening, April 11, the members of 
Mr A. J. Sutton’s choir gave their first concert in the Masonic Hall. 
On several occasions we have dwelt upon the ability displayed by 
Mr Alfred Sutton in organizing such musical gatherings, and his zeal in 
bringing together a number of amateur vocalists competent to form 
a choir devoted to the practice of the highest class of music. In the 
brief space of a twelvemonth he has succeeded, and we congratulate 
him on the fact. The performance by the choir of Mendelssohn's 
motet, ‘‘Saw ye not the pallid angel,” a selection from Handel’s 
LT? Allegro ed il Pensieroso, and a selection for solo and chorus from 
Spohr’s Calvary, was enough to prove the efficiency of his (Sutton’s 
training. Mr Sutton conducted with his accustomed energy an 
judgment.—A. B. 

Norwicu.—The thirteenth concert of the ‘‘ Norfolk and Norwich 
Musical Union” was given in St Andrew’s Hall on Thursday 
evening, March 28. ‘The first part of the programme was devoted to 
Mr W. H. Cummings’ cantata, Zhe Fairy Ring, with orchestral 
accompaniments, conducted by Dr Bunnett. Misses Emma Beasley 
and Orridge, Messrs Minns and Smith were the leading vocalists. The 
cantata was well rendered, and pleased immensely. The second part 
was miscellaneous, the brilliant performance by Mr Arthur Bunnett 
of two movements from Sterndale Bennett’s Concerto in F minor 
being a noticeable feature, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The competition for the Parepa-Rosa Scholarship was held on 
Monday, April 15th. The examiners were Messrs F. R. Cox, 
A. Randegger, Brinley Richards, and the Principal, Professor 
Macfarren. There were 30 candidates, and the Scholarship was 
awarded to Marian M’Kenzie. In the competition for the Llewelyn 
Thomas gold medal, also held yesterday, the examiners were 
Messrs W. H. Cummings, H.C. Deacon, and Chevalier Lemmens. 
There were 15 candidates, and the prize was awarded to Leonora 
Braham. In the competition for the Sterndale Bennett Scholar- 
ship, the examiners were Sir Julius Benedict, Messrs F. R. Cox, 
H. C. Lunn, Walter Macfarren, A. Randegger, Brinley Richards, 
and P. Sainton. There were five candidates, and the Scholarship 
was awarded to Henry J. Cockram. 

The competition for the Professor’s Scholarships was held on 
Tuesday. examiners were Messrs Clinton, Payton, Straus, 
and Joachim. There were eight candidates, and the scholarships 
were awarded as follows:—For the violin, to William Sutton; 
highly commended, Frank W. Arnold. For any other orchestral 
instrument, to Charles F’, E, Catchpole (horn). 





At the students’ orchestral concert, in St James's Hall, on 
Saturday evening, April 13, the following programme was gone 
through most satisfactorily :— 


Symphony, 1st movement, in F sharp minor (MS.) (Myles Foster, 
student); ‘‘Ave Maria” (MS.) (H. J. Cockram, Sterndale Bennett 
scholar)—Miss Clara Samuell, Parepa-Rosa scholar—clarionet obbli- 

ato, Miss Thomas ; Concerto, in F minor, 1st movement (Sir W. S. 
Seanett)— ianoforte, Miss Percival; Scena, ‘‘Si lo sento,” Faust 
ae iss Leonora Braham; Concert Overture, in D (MS.) 
(F. W. W. Bampfylde, Potter exhibitioner) ; 95th Psalm (Mendels- 
sohn)—solo voices, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Singleton, and Mr 
Sauvage—chorus and orchestra ; Concerto (MS.), in D minor (A. H. 
Jackson, late student)—pianoforte, Mr Deas; Song, ‘‘ Espoir en 
Dieu” (Maud White, student)—Miss Orridge; Aria, ‘‘Gli Angui 
d'Inferno,” Ji Flauto Magico (Mozart)—Miss Ada Patterson ; Con- 
certo, in G minor, Andante and Rondo (Mendelssohn)—pianoforte, 
Miss Ethel Gregory ; Air, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” and Chorus, ‘‘ Be not 
afraid,” Hlijah (Mendelssohn)—solo, Miss Marian Williams, West- 
moreland scholar. 

The hall was very full, and the audience pleased, especially with 
the compositions of Mr Foster and Mr Cockram, both of whom 
were loudly called back to the platform. Miss Maud White's 
“Espoir en Dieu,” charmingly sung by Miss Orridge, was also 
warmly and deservedly applauded. Mr Walter Macfarren con- 
ducted. 

— 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


At the Grand Opera, Mad. Franck Duvernoy made her first 
appearance as the Queen in Les Huguenots; Mdlle Rosita Mauri,a 
fair Spaniard recently engaged by M. Halanzier at Milan, will 
make her début in the ballet introduced into Polyeucte ; there is a 
talk of reviving Adolphe Adams’ ballet, Giselle, during the Exhi- 
bition.— At the Opéra-Comique the run of Z’Etoile du Nord has 
been temporarily suspended, Mdlle Cécile Ritter’s health obliging 
her to rest for a time from her professional duties; M. Delahaye’s 
Pépita, has again been put in rehearsal—M. Escudier intends 
opening the Théatre-Lyrique on the Ist May with a French 
version of Flotow’s Alma, Mdlle Moisset playing the heroine, 
“created ” in Italian by Mdlle Albani; the “auditions musicales” 
will be inaugurated by a performance of the Triomphe de la Paix, a 
symphonic ode in three parts, for orchestra, chorus, and five solo 
singers, words by M. Parodi, music by M. Samuel David.—M. 
Albert Vinzentini, ex-manager of the Théatre-Lyrique, is enaged 
as conductor and composer at the Hippodrome during the 
Exhibition.—Berlioz’ Requiem was chosen for the sacred concert 
on Good Friday at the Chatelet, and M. Massenet’s “ mystery,” 
Eve, was given at the Conservatory Concert on the same day.— 
M. J. Diaz de Soria took part in the Pierre Véron Soirée on the 
14th; on the 27th, he will sing at Bordeaux, and thence 
come probably to London.—Cherubini’s second Solemn Mass, for 
four voices and orchestra, will be performed to-morrow, trans- 
_ for the organ alone, at the Church of St Jacques du Haut 

a8, 





NEW PICTURES. 


Yesterday and to-day, the studios of the Royal Academicians have 
been open by invitation to their friends, for a view of their pictures 
before being sent to the exhibition on the first Monday in May. 
Mr Frith has been at work for two years (having exhibited no 
picture last year) on a suite of five illustrations called “The Road 
to Ruin,” being another of the many he has selected and painted 
with so much judgment on “ Subjects of Life,” and for which he 
has obtained such an enviable success and reputation. No.1 bears 
the title ‘‘ College,” where the hero, amongst other young men, is 
being initiated in the fascinating pursuit of gambling. No. 2 is 
called “ Ascot,” where the Prince's lawn is represented, with its 
brilliant company evidently in the full enjoyment of a fine day, 
and the spell of excitement induced by the peculiar influences of 
the “ Ladies’ Day ” on the Royal race course. The hero is again a 
prominent feature amongst the crowd, in the act of booking 
a bet with an excited outsider gesticulating over the rails. No. 3 
is “ Arrest,” where a bailiff of unmistakable type, peculiar to the 
genus, and his attendant, penetrating into the domestic privacy of 
family life, are in the act of presenting the fatal legal missive, the 
writ, to the consternation of wife and children, the evident shame 
of the husband, and utter upset of happiness arising from 
domestic serenity. No. 4 is “ Embarrassment,” when, in reduced 
circumstances, the landlady of the house where he resides 
presents her bill with a countenance anything but satisfactory as 
to the prospect of getting it paid, and evident distress of mind on 
the part of her lodgers at their inability to meet the demand. 
No. 5, “ Result,” represents a bed-room—the hero alone, in a state 
of intense despair and temporary frenzy, locking the door with the 
premediated intention of using a pistol, which is placed on the 
table ready for the purpose of terminating his existence. Mr 
Frith has treated all the phases of his subject in the most graphic 
manner, and with the success invariably achieved by his individuality 
of style and power of brush. It cannot be doubted that this picture 
will be one of the principal attractions of the forthcoming 
exhibition. 

Mr Millais’ efforts this year will add considerably to his world- 
wide reputation, vividly poetic conceptions, and well known power 
of fascination in the result of his work. His large picture “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” is indeed a beautiful painting, which it is 
difficult to get away from, so intense is the attraction. His portrait 
of the lovely Mrs Langtry is one of his most charming achieve- 
ments in its delineation of the features of one of the fairest of her 
sex amongst the English beauties of the present day. “The 
Princess in the Tower,” the portrait of Lord Shaftesbury, and 
last not least the exquisite landscape, “ St Martin's Summer,” will 
attract numerous admirers. H. W. G. 

April 8. 





Che Port's Mind. 
(Impromptu.) 
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Dear Mis-ter 
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My inspiration comes by night, } 
Strikes down the cowering populace with fright. 


P.S,—I think it is better than to say— 
‘* My inspiration comes by day.” 




















Polkaw. 
(Impromptu. ) 
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Dear Mis - ter Pol - kaw. 


My inspiration comes by day 
And ’suades the cowering populace to stay. 


P.S,—I think it better than 
‘* My inspiration comes by night.” 


S. C. Table. 
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AN UTTERANCE BY HERR R. WAGNER. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 

Sm,—The “ Master” is still much exercised in spirit by the 
Jews, though he counts among the members of their creed many 
adherents. He thus speaks of them in a recent number of his 
Bayreuth paper :— 


‘‘German nature draws back more and more 
from public life, while the foreign element— 
in the most wildly foreign form of Judaism, 
moreover—has moved near enough to it to 
obtain possession, naturally for its own bene- 
fit, of those undertakings which German 
genius is too idle to solve or ready enough 
to crush. A strange phenomenon, this in- 
trusion of a supremely foreign element into 
German nature! The Jew seems destined to 
show the peoples everywhere throughout 
modern Europe where there was an advan- 
tage which they left unrecognized and unworked. The Pole and 
the Hungarian did not understand the value with which a national 
development of active commercial operations and trade would be 
attended for their own people. The Jew showed it them by appro- 
priating what they had failed to appreciate. All the European 
peoples neglected to recognize the immeasurable advantages which 
an arrangement—in keeping with the spirit of enterprise in modern 
times—of the relation of labour to capital must possess for the 
general national economy. The Jews obtained possession of these 
advantages, and the Jewish banker feeds the enormous being of his 
wealth upon obstructed and perishing national welfare. Amiable 
and beautiful is the fault of the German, who has not known how 
to work the intensity and purity of his views and sentiments for his 
own profit, especially for his public and national life, so that here 
also there was an advantage to be gained, but could be recognized 
only by that class of mind which German nature most profoundly 
misunderstood. German Princes supplied the misunderstanding, 
and the Jews worked it. Since the renaissance of German poetry 
and music, it was only requisite, after Frederick the Great’s hobby 
and the course pursued by him, for it to become the hobby of Princes 
to ignore them, or, measured by the French pattern, incorrectly and 
unjustly to judge them, and consequently to concede no influence to 
the spirit manifested by them, in order to open to the spirit of 
foreign speculation a field from which it perceived there was a profit 
to be derived. It is as though the Jew wondered why so much in- 
tellect and genius served here no purpose but 2 
to produce resultlessness and poverty. He 
could not understand why, while the French- 
man worked for Ja gloire, and the Italian for 
il denaro, the German did so for le roi de 
Prusse. He corrected this blundering of the 
Germans by taking German intellectual labour 
into his own hands ; and thus we now-a-days 
behold a repulsive caricature of the German 
mind held up to the German people as a sup- 
posed reflection of themselves. It is to be 
feared that after a time the people will actu- 
ally believe they see their own reflection ; in which case one of the 
most beautiful natural gifts belonging to the human race would be 
for ever killed.” 

_ What on earth does the above signify? I should never have 
incurred the labour of translating it, but for my desire to show 
what may, under certain circumstances, be accepted as oracular 
utterances, The only thing in the lucubration which is clear is 
the spirit of intolerance it breathes throughout. X. 
en ees 


The Organ. 
- 


(Concluded from page 255. ) 

Instruments of this character cannot be constructed in the purely 
CoMMERCIAL spirit which regulates the building of modern church 
organs. That pure artistic spirit is needed which animated the 
Father Schmidts and other builders and organists of former days— 
men whose aim was too high for mere money-getting, and who 
gore in the progress of the sublimest of all the constructive arts. 

n this country, ORGAN Casxs, have for the last century become 
so tasteless in design as to be an eye-sore in nearly every building in 
which they have been placed. Father Smith’s cases, of the latter 
a of the 17th century, are far better than anything that has been 

milt since, and their general appearance is the same as those 
erected in Germany and Flanders, from the end of the 14th to the 
end of the 16th century, The cases of Harris were in some respects 





more elaborate than those of Schmidt, and were to a certain extent 
spoiled by the wreaths of flowers and fat Cupids introduced by 
way of angels—details very much out of place in a church. 

After the time of Smith and Harris organ cases became plainer 
and meaner every year. Snetzler, Green, and others, in the middle 
of the last century, enclosed their organs in cases as much like a 
square box as possible, the slides being as broad as the front, and 
the tryptic-form introduced by Schmidt, of making the front over- 
hang on each side was discontinued. Early in the reign of George 
III. attempts were made to restore the Gothic style, and 
we find innumerable pinnacles, and incorrect Gothic details 
crowded upon these tasteless boxes, with an effect worse, 
if possible, than the plain ones which preceded them ; orna- 
ments, resembling those we see about the new year in the pastry- 
cooks’ windows, disfigured those unsightly organ cases. From time 
to time new innovations in the design of the organ case have been 
attempted, and at the present time every part of a church has been 
copied for the organ case. Attempts at one time are made to make 
the organ look like a tomb, at another like a screen, or a closed 
wardrobe, or a Grecian temple. At another, carved canopies, like 
the stalls of a cathedral have been placed on the top of the organ, 
and latterly, as if in despair of producing anything decent, theorgan 
has been put out of sight altogether, to the destruction of its tone- 
qualities, and the great disgrace of our architects and clergy. 

The case of the organ in the recently opened Public Halls, Glasgow, 
affords an excellent illustration of the meretricious designs of the 
modern architect. This organ case is a ‘‘sham.” The architect 
has introduced colossal female figures, before what should have been 
sounding Prrrs—figures which have no business there—sham pipes 
have been placed behind them, while two bulky towers on either 
side with sham pipes and Grecian cornices deform the outline— 
towers that have no reference whatever to the organ, the tone of 
which they effectually shut out from the building. A portion of an 
Egyptian temple doorway is introduced over the keyboards, and, 
behind this, that which ought to have been the swell-box is pre- 
sented to the eye in the form of a Grecian temple, with square 
window openings, the whole case being a medley of colour without 
design or harmony. Now the beauty of the tone of the organ is 
always enhanced to the listener by the eye being kept in repose; 
there is a grandeur in simplicity that at present our architects do 
not realise. In France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, many 
splendid examples of organ cases are to be found, the outlines and 
details of which might be studied with great advantage. In the 
choice of materials for the construction of the wooden pipes of the 
organ the greatest care should be taken. In this respect the modern 
organ-builder is every way in fault. The construction of the wood 
pipes appears generally to be hurried over or insufficiently consi- 
dered, for the general tone developed is far inferior to the specimens 
which still exist-by Schmidt. Now, it is impossible to suppose that 
Ace alone has to do with beauty and sweetness of tone. The 
builders of old were especially careful only to select wood of the 
most perfect description, free from knot and sap; in our modern 
organs it becomes impossible to ascertain what kind of wood is used. 
The fashion prevails to paint the pipes all over with either red or 
lead-coloured paint, no doubt with the intention of hiding defects. 

It is on record that an organ was constructed by a firm of organ- 
builders in London for a country church, and after a short time the 
wood pipes became defective and actually split open. The rector 
of the parish applied to the builder of the organ, who sent his re- 
presentative down to repair with hammer and nails. The repairs 
were effected by nailing each pipe up! How could any beauty or 
sweetness of tone be expected from pipes treated by this scandalous 
act? Now, this is no solitary example. Examine the wood pipes 
of any of your cheaply constructed organs, and the nails, the punch 
holes, the putty knife, and the excised knot, will generally be only 
too painfully apparent. The Piprs of the organ case are always 
more harmonious when left their natural colour, as is so frequent y 
seen on the Continent, and have a much better a pearance than the 
mass of GILDING on many church organ pipes, which, while giving 
a sham appearance to the pipes, forms a sorry contrast to the mean- 
ness of the cases. The modern notion of decorating the pipes with 
all the colours of the rainbow, in harlequin patterns, is likewise a 
reprehensible practice, as it at once gives undue prominence to the 
instrument, and destroys that repose and tranquillity to the eye, so 
requisite to raise the position of the organ to its proper place as a 
great architectural feature in the building. In concluding these 
observations upon the general characteristics of the ORGAN as @ 
musical instrument, it is to be hoped that they may assist in 
securing that excellence of tone and constructive ability which alotie 
are able to re-instate the instrument, unsurpassed for those sound 


| effects and combinations of harmony which give it the pre-eminence 


over all others, and entitle it to be classed as the ‘‘king of instruc 
ments,” 
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MR CHARLES LYALL’S BASILIO. 
(From the ‘‘ Manchester Examiner and Times.” ) 

Mr Lyall’s remarkable impersonation of Don Basilio should be 
studied by those misguided Italian tenors who believe that there is 
no part for a primo tenore in Mozart’s Figaro. The music given to 
this mischievous meddler is extremely beautiful, and Mr Lyall 
evidently enjoys the part, quite as much for the sake of the music as 
for its opportunity for the display of his unrivalled power of 
grotesque. One seldom sees such really clever ‘‘ character ” acting 
in these days. 

[Then why does this provoking tenor omit the air, so thoroughly 
characteristic, “ In quegl’ anni, &c.”?—D. 49.] 


——9——— 


A VALUABLE GIFT. 


The Chevalier X. van Elewyck, of Louvain, has presented the 
Brussels Conservatory with a Virginals bearing the motto: 
“ Andreas Ruckers me fecit Antverpie, Anno 1613,” and, sub- 
sequently to 1745, having belonged to the organist Matthias Van- 
den Gheyn, as attested by an inscription. Amateurs will 
remember a pamphlet published in 1862 by the learned musico- 
logist, with the object of reviving the recollection of an artist 
whom the social perturbations of the last century had caused to 
be forgotten. M. Van Elewyck, in whom a great number of 
artists of our time have found a sincere friend and enlightened 
patron, determined to rescue from oblivion one of the best 
composers of the eighteenth century, whose works, in the opinion 
of certain authorities, are almost equal to those of Bach, Handel, and 
Mozart. Despite its great difficulty, the task of rehabilitation, 
after twenty years’ assiduous exertion, was accomplished. We 
have seen the result, and do not hesitate declaring that it con- 
stitutes an important restitution to the history of our country, 
whose musical glory seemed to be dying out in the course of last 
century. M. Van Elewyck’s work, entitled Les Clavecenistes 
Jflamands, is in two volumes. The first is devoted exclusively to 
Vanden Gheyn; the second will quickly follow, and direct 
attention to more than twenty masters who have enobled the 
Flemish school. 

M. Van Elewyck’s present is doubly precious, not only as 
enriching our collections with a specimen from celebrated 
makers, butas a memento of genuine historical value. The donor 
has not, however, contented himself with sending the instrument, 
he has also given the Conservatory the manuscripts and composi- 
tions, printed in London and Belgium, collected after long 
researches, and which served for the monument raised by his 
hands alone. In conformity with Herr Van Elewyck’s wish, one 
of Vanden Gheyn’s manuscripts will be placed on the Virginals 
in order to connect, after the lapse of 150 years, the artist’s 
manufactured instrument with some of the products of his purely 
creative genius.—Echo Musical. 


—==——— 


University of Cambridge. 
PROCEEDINGS IN MUSIC. 
(Concluded from page 247, ) 
III, Toe EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE oF Mus. Doc. 


It is required of a Candidate for this Degree : 

(a) That his name be on the boards of some College in the 
University, or on the roll of Non-Collegiate Students. 

(b) That he hold the Degree of Bachelor of Music in the 
University. 

The Examination for the Degree of Mus. Doc. consists of two 
parts : 
(1) The Exercise, which must be a Composition on a sacred or 
secular subject written for the occasion, occupying about forty 
minutes in performance, and fulfilling the following conditions : 

(a) That it comprise some portion for one or more solo voices, 
and some portion for a chorus of eight real vocal parts. 

(b) That it comprise some specimens of Canon and of Fugue. 

(c) That it comprise an instrumental Overture, or an Inter- 
lude, in the form of the first movement of a Symphony or 


nata. 
(d) That the whole (except some single piece be for Voices 
alone) have an accompaniment for a full band. 





These exercises must be sent in to the Professor of Music on or 
before the first day of the Lent Term in each year. Each Exercise 
must be accompanied by a written declaration signed by the Candi- 
date that the work is his own unaided composition. The names of 
those whose Exercises have been approved will be published in the 
Senate-House on or before the last day of February. 

(2) A Candidate for the Degree of Mus. Doc. is further required 
to pass an Examination, partly written, partly vivd voce, in the fol- 
lowing subjects : 

(a) Counterpoint in not more than eight parts. 

(b) The highest branches of Harmony. 

(c) Canon of various kinds in not more than four parts. 

(d) Fugue and Double Fugue in not more than four parts, 

(e) Form in Composition. 
at Instrumentation and seoring of Chamber and Orchestral 

usic. 

(g) The Analysis of some Classical Composition, the name of 
which will be announced by the Examiners at least six weeks 
before the day for Examination. 

(h) The Art of Music historically considered. 

The above Examination (2) will be held on the second Thursday in 
March and the day following, and Candidates must send in their 
names to the Professor of Music six days previously. 

Each Candidate on presenting himself for this Examination must 
pay to the Registrary a fee of three guineas. 

The names of the successful Candidates, arranged in alphabetical 
order, will be published in the Senate-House at the latest at 10 am. 
on the last Thursday in March. 

The Examinations for the Degree of Mus. Doc. are conducted by 
the Professor of Music and two (ar more) other Examiners, of whom 
one at least must be a Member of the Senate or a Mus. Doc. of the 
University. 

Before receiving his degree the successful candidate is required to 
deposit a fair copy of his Exercise in the University Library, and also 
to give a public performance of it at his own expense, at such time and 
place as may be appointed by the Vice-Chancellor for that purpose.* 

He must also, on the morning of receiving his degree, 

(1) sign his name in full in the Registrary’s Book. 

- a) pay to the Senior Proctor the University Degree Fee 
C) ; 

(3) pay to his College the College Degree Fee (varying at diffe- 
rent Colleges from £12 downwards), or, if a Non-Collegiate, a Fee 
of £3 3s. to the Board of Non-Collegiate Students. 





THE OCEAN -BURIED.+ 
Lines written on the Death of a young Officer drowned on board the 
Eurydice Training Ship. 

. | I. 
He sleeps beneath no grassy mound, | And yet, what matter where doth rest 
Where we may meet around his grave; | The mortal form when life is o'er, 
Not in some consecrated ground, | Whether within the ocean’s breast, 
Where o'er his head the grass may wave; | Or far remote from ocean's roar ? 
Where, planted by affection’s hand, | Yet will affection at the tomb 
The rose may bloom, and lily fair, Bend o'er the lifeless mortal form, 
Or weeping willow, mournful stand, | While the glad spirit thro’ the gloom 
As if it lov'd to linger there. Hath soar'd beyond the fiercest storm. 

Il. IV. 


We cannot go at morn, at noon, Rest, brother, in thine ocean bed, 
Nor yet at evening's sweet calm hour,| Within the “ cradle of the deep ; ” 
Where he now sleeps. Oh! "twereaboon| The sounding surge above thy head 
On his dear grave our tears to shower! | A faithful lullaby does keep; _[fair, 
But oh! alas ! it cannot be; | While round thee twine sea-mosses 
Above his form we cannot bend, | Their beauty hidden ‘neath the wave. 
For in the bosom of the sea | Oh! sweetly dost thou slumber there, 

















Sleeps now our brother and our friend. | Thine early tomb a coral cave, 
Wi 
Now when the storm hath lost its sway, 
And bending skies have ceas’d to weep ; 
When many sunbeams gathering play 
On the calm bosom of the deep; 
Oh ! then beside the ocean blue, 
We'll gaze upon its heaving breast, 
And think of thee, our lov’d and true, 
From care and sorrow now at rest. 


April, 1878. 


t Copyright. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 











* This last requirement is at present under consideration, and may possibly 
be modified in certain respects. 
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MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 


For little over a fortnight Mr Lyster’s English opera company 
has been performing at the Prince of Wales’s, The present 
company is composed of old Melbourne favourites who have 
appeared season after season ; some members of the late Simonsen 
company ; and a young lady, Mdlle Camille Dubois, who appeared 
for the first time in Melbourne. The “bright particular stars” 
are Mdme Fannie Simonsen, Mdlle Dubois, Messrs Armes, 
Beaumont, and George Leopold. Mdme Simonsen is an old 
favourite; her voice and powers of acting seem to be improving. 
Mdlle Dubois, a young English lady, has been a decided success ; 
her manner is graceful and lady-like, her singing excellent, and 
her acting charming. There is no more general favourite in these 
colonies than Mr Beaumont—the Sims Reeves of Australia. Mr 
Leopold, though not a vocalist, is an excellent low comedian ; all 
he does he does well. The only piece brought out up to the 
present is Die Fledermaus (The Bat’s Revenge), by Johann Strauss. 
Mr Beaumont takes the part of Charles von Eisenstein; Mdme 
Simonsen that of his wife; Mdlle Dubois that of the chambermaid ; 
and Mr Leopold that of the réle of the gaoler. On account of the 
lack of solos, Mr Beaumont introduces a song from Sullivan’s 
Sorcerer. Die Fledermaus, heard for the first time in Melbourne, 
has been highly successful. Mdlle Rosaly Merz, from the Ham- 
burg Opera, will shortly make her first appearance. On Saturday 
The Hermit's Bell is to supersede The Bat’s Revenge, J.L.T.F. 


Melbourne, Australia, Feb, 20, 
—~o—— 


MUSIC AT LEEDS. 
(From the ‘‘ Leeds Express,” April 8.) 


Town Hatt Porvutar Concerts.—The last concert of the season 
took place on Saturday before a considerable audience. The 
principal portion of the programme was composed of glees and part- 
songs, splendidly rendered by the combined forces of the Leeds 
Arion and the Calverley Glee Societies. Solos were sung by Mr E. 
Jackson and Mr A. Grimshaw, and a pianoforte piece was played by 
Miss L. Drake. Dr Spark contributed some excellent organ solos. 
At the conclusion of the season we cannot refrain from paying a 
deserved tribute to the general excellence of these concerts. At a 
merely nominal price the music-lovers of Leeds have had the 
opportunity of hearing really high-class music tastefully selected 
and well rendered. Notwithstanding that the concerts have been 
called “‘ popular,” the music performed at them has been of such a 
character as materially to improve the taste and advance the 
musical education of those who had the pleasure of hearing them. 
Without at all sacrificing quality, local singers were given an oppor- 
tunity of coming before the public, and several most promising 
débuts were made during the season. We trust that this most 
commendable feature will be preserved in the next year’s series, to 
which we look forward with pleasurable anticipation. 


(From the ‘‘ Leeds Intelligencer,” April 10.) 


The members of the St George’s, St Simon’s, and St Andrew’s 
Réunion had the pleasure and the privilege last night of hearing 
Dr Spark, the Leeds borough organist, and organist also of St 
George’s Church, lecture in St George’s Schoolroom on “ The 
Minstrelsy of Old England,” and a large number availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus afforded them. Dr Spark introduced his 
hearers tothe earliest example extant of Englishmusic, ‘‘ The Chanson 
de Roland,” supposed to have been sung by a minstrel at the battle 
of Hastings ; as well as the oldest part song known, ‘Summer is 
coming,” a canon for four voices. The song he played himself on 
the piano, and the latter was sung by Miss M. A. Holroyd, Miss 
Emmeline Kennedy, Mr Ludgate, and Mr Dodds, who assisted 
Dr Spark with musical illustrations. The lecture was very inte- 
resting, and the illustrations comprised the songs, ‘‘ Once I loved a 
maiden fair,” ‘‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter,” “Sally in our Alley,” and 
the madrigals, ‘Since first I saw your face” and “Cease your 
funning.” The Rev. B. Mills presided, and at the close a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded by acclamation to Dr Spark. 








In our report of the meeting of the Musical Artists’ Society which 
was held at the Royal Academy Concert Room, on the 6th inst., we 
omitted to mention that Miss Beata Francis was one of the vocalists, 





WAIFS. 

Ole Bull and his wife are at Wiesbaden. 

Camille Sivori has been playing at Namur. 

Johannes Brahms has left Vienna for Italy. 

Signora Chiomi will appear next month at the National Theater, 
Pesth. 

Wagner's Siegfried will be produced at the Theatre Royal, Munich, 
on Monday next. 

The production of Abert’s Hkkehard at the Royal Operahouse, 
Berlin, is postponed. 

Herr Bilse and his orchestra have left Berlin for Warsaw, whence 
they proceed to Riga. 

Mr William Dorrell has retired, for the Easter recess, to his 
country seat in Sussex. 

Mdlle Anna Sachse-Hofmeister, engaged at Dresden, has opened 
as Elizabeth in Tannhduser. 

The band of the Brussels Garde Civique 4 Cheval will give concerts 
in Paris during the Exhibition. 

Herr W. de Haan has been appointed second Capellmeister at the 
Grand-Ducal Theatre, Darmstadt. 

Mdme Artdt-Padilla succeeds Mdme Marchesi as professor of 
singing inthe Vienna Conservatory. 

During his five months’ tour through Germany, Sefior Sarasate 
played at no less than eighty-four concerts. 

A bust of the late Signor Luigi Venzano, by Signor Sacoomano, is 
to be placed in the Istituto Musicale, Genoa. 

Herr and Mdme Joachim have promised to take part in the 
Schleswig-Holstein Musical Festival at Kiel. 

Signor Mancelli, who has resigned the conductorshi at the Teatro 
Apollo, Rome, is succeeded by Signor Furino, the violoncellist. 

Before leaving the Scala, Milan, Mdme Adelina Patti sang in 
La Traviata for the benefit of the chorists and supernumeraries. 

Herr Brahms will shortly start on a Scandinavian concert tour, 
with Mdlle Lilli Lehmann, Herren Wachtel, Betz, and Ponitz 
(harpist). 

The Emperor of Germany has accepted the dedication of Mdme 
Oury’s ‘‘ Imperial Polonaise,” composed in honour of the Princess 
Charlotte’s wedding day. 

Signor Gaetano Lange has been appointed professor of musical 
history, and Signora Maria Morini, teacher of the Italian language, 
in the Milan Conservatory. 

We regret to hear of the death, in his 2lst year, of Mr Gordon 
Lennox Gilbert, of St John’s College, Oxford, where he was highly 
esteemed for his literary talents, musical knowledge, and amiable 
disposition. He was the son of Mr Alfred Gilbert, the well known 
professor of music, London, 

Miss Florence Sanders, the clever po of Mr W. H. Holmes, 
played at the concert given in aid of the Metropolitan and City 
Police Orphanage, at St James’s Hall, on Thursday, April 11th, 
Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” and Mr W. H. Holmes’s ‘‘ Chimes 
of England.” The young pianist was called three times at the 
conclusion of the last-named piece, and was compelled to repeat it. 





THE FACE I KNEW AND KNOW !* 
I knew a face whose brow of snow | Within that beauteous face the flowers 
Had golden tresses wound As loving rivals met. [lips 
Above it, in a shining mass, Its cheeks the blush-rose kiss’d ; its 
As tho’ it were aureole-bound. [face]  Aflame the red rose set. 
And eyes look’d forth from that fair} And feelings most intense and true 
Of deepest, softest gray, [trace]  Breath’d out in music low, 
Wherein my soul could love-power| Liv’d ’mid the paler blossom’s hue, 
To bless life's darkest day, Swept thro’ this crimson’s glow ! 


I know a face ’bove which there gleams 
A glistening silver crown ; 

Its roses shine with fainter hues, 
And yet no charm hath flown, 

The silvery tress hath sheen as bright 
As e’er the golden wore, 

For in the eyes the old sweet light 
Lives as it liv'd of yore! 





* Copyright. A Sotprer’s DAvGurTeEr. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual! of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 





ce 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MoRI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle ‘Aiwins Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 











DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of . 


the throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
cone, Sas d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

e Colonies. 





Just Published. 


“0 TELL ME SHALL MY LOVE BE MINE?” 
(SONG), 
With Violin or Violoncello Accompaniment. 


Composed by 
HENRY J. LUTGEN. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


“ON THE SEA.” 


(MEDITATION.) 
For the Pianoforte. 
Br DESMOND L. RYAN. 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








SUNG BY MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
FALSE FRIEND, WILT THOU SMILE OR WEEP? 


(Sung by Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING at the 
Monday Popular Concerts). 


POETRY BY SHELLEY. 
Music by 


J. W. DAVISON. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
NEW National Song, “OLD ENGLAND'S AWAKE.” 


Words and Music by SucHET Onampron. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 














NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D’ALBERT. 








HAPPELL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing 
the publication of several Novelties by the above 
popular and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 
s. d. 

THE ENGAGED WALTZ... ..  .. =... 2 O net 
DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Arruur Sut- 

LIVAN’S Song es a awa ai td “a 
SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. On Arruvr Sut- 

LIVAN’s song and other favourite and original 

Melodies ... wi ia 
CLEOPATRA GALOP ... 
LOVE LETTER POLKA 
FARR POURRA wae nse nee 
MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. On Airs of 

the day aaa ini ad haa Sad as 
SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Artur SvULLIVAN’s 

popular song. “One of the best waltzes ever 

written by the above favourite composer ” ... sar 
TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. On Airs fro 

SULLIVAN’s popular Cantata sks re 
TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 
TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ ... 
TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 
RINE GALOP .. .. « 
FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE .... 
FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 
PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... ai 
SICILY QUADRILLE .. .. eee wes 
TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES... .._ .. 
CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Airs 
WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 

Melodies ... aaa ‘a “da ae ao s 
COMO QUADRILLE. 0n Italian Airs 
BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE .._... 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES 
MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES .. ‘a 
LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES 
WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) ... 
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N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Piano- 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 














CHAPPELL & CO., 
80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


—- 
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FORTY PART-SONGS FOR SIXPENCE. 


THE CHORAL UNION. 


A COLLECTION OF 40 POPULAR GLEES AND PART-SONGS, 


Forming a complete repertoire for Choral Societies or the Home Circle, 
in four handy-books, each containing the Music of the 40 pieces for 
one voice, viz., Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, or Bass, price 6d.; or in 
Score, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, price 3s. 6d. 














CONTENTS. 


No. 
iF 
z. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
a 
8. 
9. 


IN SUMMER TIME se... soe 6 ‘iss 

OF A’ THE AIRTS THE WIND CAN BLAW 
BALLAD OF THE WEAVER ... : _ 
SUMMER DAYS ARE COMING 

THE SMILE sea se bes 

CHILDREN’S CHEERS ... 

THE MICE IN COUNCIL 

THE HAPPY PEASANTS 

THOSE EVENING BELLS mr 

FAREWELL TO THE FOREST 

ON THE SEA .... sis 7 
I ee 
TO THEE, OUR GOD, WE CALL (Prayer in Moise) 
WE ARE SINGERS (Carnovale) see ea 


6. WHEN DAYLIGHT’S GOING ... 


GALLANT HEARTS 


’ BRIDAL CHORUS 


SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES 
NOW TRAMP 0’ER MOSS AND FELL 


. WHERE ART THOU, BEAM OF LIGHT? ... 


CALM BE THY SLUMBERS!... 

HAIL TO THE CHIEF ... 

COME 0’ER THE BROOK 

LIVE HENRI QUATRE! 

HERE IN COOL GROT... 53 sas 
SINCE FIRST I SAW YOUR FACE... 
AWAKE! ZOLIAN LYRE _... iss 
FROM OBERON, IN FAIRY LAND ... 


| YE SPOTTED SNAKES... 


HARK! THE LARK 

MY NATIVE LAND 

AULD LANG SYNE _.... es bod oop 
MY LOVE IS LIKE THE RED, RED ROSE 
SCOTS WHA HAE WI’ WALLACE BLED ... 
HOME, SWEET HOME... s My ° 
ISLE OF BEAUTY, FARE-THEE-WELL 
CHERRY RIPE ... ore ee ve 
FORTH TO THE BATTLE 

THE MEN OF HARLECH 


J. Barnby. 
Elizabeth Stirling. 
W. ¢. Filby. 


Schumann. 


Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn, 


Rossini. 
Bellini. 


Wagner, 

Handel. 

Sir H. R. Bishop. 
” 
” 
” 


Earl of Mornington. 
Thomas Ford. 

J. Danby. 

R. J. 8. Stevens. 


Dr. Cooke. 


W. H. Birch. 


Sir H. R. Bishop. 


” ¢. 8. Whitmore. 


C. E. Horn, 
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